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THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN PENOLOGY AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WESTERN PENITENTIARY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


By 
HARRY ELMER BARNES, Ph.D. 


I. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE PRISON SYSTEM IN AMERICA 


While much has been written concerning the famous 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, located at Cherry 
Hill in Philadelphia, little historical material has been made 
available concerning the Western Penitentiary at Allegheny, 
(now part of Pittsburgh), though the latter has much more 
adequately exemplified the historical development of Ameri- 
can penal institutions, and, since 1870, has been much the 
more advanced and progressive of the two penitentiaries. 
It will be the purpose of the present article to survey briefly 
the growth of the Western Penitentiary, not so much with 
a view of exposition of antiquarian details as to setting 


*The sensational outbreak on July 18th last, of the convicts in 
the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, and the admirable manner 
in which the revolt was suppressed by the management, makes the 
publication of this study in penology most opportune. Mr. Barnes 
is professor of History in Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and is Historian to the New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission, and 
to the Pennsylvania Commission to Investigate Prison Systems. —Editor 
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sities, colleges, historical and other similar societies the annual sub- 
scription rate is $2.00. The annual dues of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania are $3.00, and should be sent to John E. 
Potter, Treasurer, Fourth Avenue and Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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forth with brevity and clarity the main features of its 
historical evolution in relation to the chief trends in peno- 
logical development in the country at large. 

As in Europe, the prison system in America began to 
take shape in the latter part of the eighteenth century. (1) 
During most of the colonial period there were no penal in- 
stitutions in the strict sense of that term. Crimes were 
punished by fine or corporal punishment and there was 
little or no need of institutions for incarceration. The near- 
est approach to prisons were the county jails used for the 
detention of accused pending trial and for the imprisonment 
of debtors, and the workhouses applied for the repression 
of pauperism, vagrancy end immorality. In 1682-84 William 
Penn and the Quakers, repelled by the bloody and cruel 
methods of corporal punishment then practised in Europe 
and the colonies, had attempted to introduce imprisonment 
at hard labor as the prevailing method of punishing crime, 
but their humane effort was submerged in the savagery of 
the age and little progress was made until after the Revolu- 
tionary War and the separation from England. 

It was the state of Pennsylvania that took the initiative 
in America in establishing the prison system and in making 
imprisonment the usual method of punishing those convicted 
of crime. The influences which led to this movement were 
chiefly the impulse of the humanitarianism of the Quakers 
from Penn onward and the growing spirit of enlightenment 
which was developing in Europe as a result of the labors 
and writings of such men as Montesquieu, Beccaria and 
Howard. Both sets of forces are evident in the writings of 
the Philadelphia reformers from 1776 to 1829. By a series 
of laws passed from 1786 to 1794 the barbarous colonial 
penal code was abolished, the death penalty removed for all 
crimes other than murder, corporal punishment done away 
with, and the Walnut Street Jail in Philadelphia turned into 
an improvised state prison. The famous Pennsylvania 
system of solitary confinement was here given an initial if 
imperfect trial. (2) The Walnut and Arch Street Jails 
proving inadequate to the needs of the state and overcrowd- 
ing rendering the penal system a burlesque, the Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons sent 
a memorial to the state legislature asking that state peni- 
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tentiaries be erected in convenient parts of the state for 
the reception of those convicted of crime. (3) This led to the 
act of March 3, 1818, appropriating sixty thousand dollars 
for building a state penitentiary at Allegheny on the princi- 
ple of solitary confinement. (4) Three years later an act of 
March 20, 1821, made a grant of one hundred thousand 
dollars for a new state penitentiary in the eastern part of 
the state to replace the Walnut Street Jail. (5) This insti- 
tution became the famous Eastern Penitentiary, known the 
world over as the parent model institution conducted on the 
basis of the Pennsylvania system of solitary confinement. 
From the imitation of Pennsylvania the modern prison 
system came into existence between 1795 and 1835 in most 
of the then existing states of the Union. In the state prison 
at Auburn, New York, there was evolved between 1821 and 
1825 the great rival or Auburn system of congregate work 
by day and separate confinement at night. The first fifty 
years of American penology were occupied for the most part 
by the struggle of these two systems and the ultimate 
triumph of the Auburn system. 


Il. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
PENITENTIARY. 


The first Western Penitentiary was erected according 
to a plan drawn up by William Strickland, a distinguished 
Philadelphia architect. The commissioners in charge of 
construction from 1818 to 1826 were James Ross, Walter 
Lowrie, David Evans and George Stevenson. (6) Strick- 
land was apparently guided by his knowledge of the prison 
at Ghent, Belgium, and by Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon. 
The heavy outside walls were octagonal, as at Ghent, while 
the cells were arranged in a circle about a central observa- 
tion building, as suggested by Bentham. Yet, instead of 
relatively open cells, which Bentham had contemplated, light 
was almost wholly excluded from those of the Allegheny 
penitentiary, to which access could be had only through iron 
doors hung on stone walls three feet thick. The structure 
was designed, completed and opened according to the admin- 
istrative principle of solitary confinement without labor. It 
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was a massive stone building, wholly unsuited for any pur- 
post except a fortress. No fort ever erected in Western 
Pennsylvania at all approached it in massive or impregnable 
construction. Opened in July, 1826, it provided one hundred 
and ninety cells each eight by twelve feet in dimensions. 
When fully completed it contained two hundred and sixty- 
six cells. Its cost to 1826 was one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand dollars. (7) 


The original penitentiary structure proved a great mis- 
take and disappointment. It had been erected on the prin- 
ciple of solitary confinement without labor, but the act of 
April 23, 1829, ordered that both penitentiaries should be 
operated according to the principles of solitary confinement 
at hard labor. Neither condition was possible in the prison 
structure. The cells were too dark and unhealthy to permit 
continuous solitary confinement and were too small to make 
it possible for prisoners to work in them with any facility or 
success. The inspectors in an early report described the 
defects of the institution: (8) 

It was unfortunate that the building was first put up and the 
system of punishment afterwards prescribed. There is, perhaps, no 
trade or occupation at which a convict could work in any of the cells. 
Independent of the want of room, in a kind of,vault about 7 by 9 in 
the clear, there is not sufficient light, the only supply being what can 
reach the culprit after passing through the narrow gratings of a 
heavy iron door, hung on stone jams 3 feet thick, after passing through 
an outdoor and across a vestibule 6 feet deep. Constant confinement 
in these cells is found incompatible with the health of the convicts, 
and we have found it necessary to permit two or three to be put out 
alternately, which gives an opportunity of intercourse to about 
twenty, which greatly diminishes the benefit of solitary confinement. 
As a result of this situation an act was passed on February 
27, 1833, directing the demolition of the cells of the peniten- 
tiary and the erection of new cell blocks, so as to make 
possible more healthy quarters for the prisoners and to give 
better facilities for carrying on the industries of the prison 
in the individual cells. (9) The new structure was designed 
by John Haviland, the architect of the Eastern Penitentiary 
at Cherry Hill. Few prisons have had a more brief and un- 
successful existence than the Western Penitentiary in its 
original form. 

Instead of following the original circular plan the re- 
modelled structure was built upon the cell wing or block plan 
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which had been used in the Philadelphia penitentiary. Two 
wings, containing one hundred and seventy cells, were com- 
pleted in 1837. The prison soon became crowded and a third 
block was erected in 1852 which contained sixty cells. The 
addition proved inadequate and extensions to the existing 
cell wings were made between 1860 and 1864, bringing up 
the total number of cells to three hundred and twenty-four, 
but the number of prisoners had increased more rapidly, 
there being in 1867 four hundred and eighty-six prisoners. 
Between 1868 and 1870 a new building was erected which 
contained a female ward, a hospital, dispensary, bathrooms, 
laundry, library, store-rooms, receiving cells, dungeons, and 
a chapel seating six hundred and fifty. The fourth and last 
block of cells was opened in 1872, and a shop was completed 
in 1874 to permit the institution to take advantage of the 
act of 1869 allowing congregate labor. The total cost of 
this prison was six hundred and forty-four thousand dol- 
lars. (10) 

These costly additions had scarcely been utilized when 
an agitation began for the abandonment of the whole insti- 
tution. Although originally constructed well outside the 
center of the city, the prison had come to be surrounded by 
some of the best residential and park districts of Allegheny. 
An act was passed on March 7, 1873, creating a commission 
to decide upon a site for a new penitentiary. (11) It was 
proposed by some that the prison be located on a large rural 
site where farming might be the chief occupation, but the 
sentiment against abandoning Allegheny and manufacturing 
industry proved insuperable. Had this proposition prevailed, 
the Western Penitentiary might have been in 1875 what it 
became after 1915. 

It was finally decided that the best location was the site 
which had just been abandoned by the Western House of 
Refuge further on the outskirts of Allegheny along the bank 
of the Ohio River. This was a location once used by an insti- 
tution, was alleged to be attractive on account of being on 
the river side, and was located at a suburban railroad station 
where the majority of the board of inspectors could stop off 
on their way to and from their duties in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny. These considerations served to secure a decision for 
the House of Refuge situation. It later proved very unsatis- 
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factory on account of the dampness, dense fogs, spring 
floods, and subsequent restrictive labor legislation. The de- 
sign for the new prison was drawn up on an ambitious scale 
by E. M. Butz, but was never built according to the full 
specifications. (12) The north wing was opened in 1882 and 
the south wing ten years later. There were eleven hundred 
and sixty cells provided for men and forty for women, the 
latter being improvised from the old House of Refuge build- 
ings, which were also utilized for shop purposes. The out- 
side cell-wing arrangements, characteristic of Pennsylvania 
system prisons, was abandoned in favor of the great inside 
cell-blocks which had been followed in Auburn system 
prisons. This new Western Penitentiary was at the time 
of its completion the most expensive and pretentious prison 
structure which had been erected in America, the total cost 
being over two million dollars, but the poor judgment shown 
in selecting the site led to the speedy rise of propositions for 
abandoning this great architectural octopus. It was damp 
and unhealthy ; the dense fogs retained the smoke of nearby 
factories often making it too dark for the convicts to leave 
their cells before noon; serious floods in 1884, 1902 and 1907 
made the institution almost uninhabitable for weeks at a 
time; and manufacturing was well-nigh paralyzed by the un- 
fortunate restrictive labor legislation following 1897. 

In 1909 John Francies became Warden of the Western 
Penitentiary and assumed leadership of the campaign to 
remove it to another and more desirable site. An act of 
March 30, 1911, authorized the procuring of a new location, 
and this time the sentiment for a rural site prevailed. A 
tract of some five thousand acres was secured at Rockview 
in Centre County and plans made for a great central prison 
farm which would supersede both the Eastern and Western 
Penitentiaries. New buildings have since been in the process 
of construction and the new central institution promises to 
become the most ambitious experiment yet carried out in the 
field of agrarian penitentiary projects. (13) It was at one 
time hoped by the progressive reform element that the ex- 
periment might go far enough to embody the cottage plan 
of dormitories, but it now seems that the cell block and great 
encircling wall scheme, which has been the characteristic 
stigma of prisons for a century, will be retained. 
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Ill. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
PENITENTIARY. 


The first legislative act touching upon the administra- 
tive authority in the new state penitentiaries was that »f 
April 10, 1826, creating the governing authorities of the 
new Western Penitentiary. These were to consist of nine 
inspectors selected from citizens of Allegheny County by the 
city councils of Pittsburgh, the commissioners of Allegheny 
County, and the justices of the court of quarter sessions. (14) 
This act was soon superseded by that of April 23, 1829, 
creating the governing bodies of the Eastern and Western 
Penitentiaries. The chief authority for penal administra- 
tion in each was vested in a board of five inspectors appointed 
for a term of two years by the justices of the supreme court 
from taxable citizens of Pittsburgh or Allegheny County. 
The inspectors were to have general charge over the admin- 
istrative, industrial and financial affairs of the penitentiary 
and to appoint and fix the salaries of the warden, physician, 
clerk and religious instructor. The immediate administra- 
tive supervision of the institution was put in the hands of 
the warden who was to appoint the under-keepers. (15) 

There has been a remarkable degree of uniformity and 
continuity in the state’s policy as to the administrative 
authority in the state penitentiaries. No important devia- 
tion from the precedent created by the act of 1829 has taken 
place. Subsequent revisions of this law have touched only 
minor details and additions. A moral instructor was added 
to the administrative staff in 1839 and a parole officer in 
1909. In 1874 the power of appointing the inspectors was 
taken from the judges and given to the governor. These 
modifications were embodied in the act of May 23, 1913, 
which clarified and codified existing practice and legisla- 
tion. (16) The term of the inspectors is now four years. 
Some significant initial steps towards securing centraliza- 
tion in administration were taken by the act of April 24, 
1869, creating the Board of Public Charities, and that of 
June 1, 1915, establishing the Prison Labor Commission. 

The maintenance side of the administration of the 
Western Penitentiary goes back in its origins to an act of 
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May 27, 1789, relating to the Walnut Street Jail. It directed 
that the support of prisoners sent here from other counties 
should fall upon these counties in proportion to the number 
of convicts sent there. (17) When the two penitentiary 
districts were organized in the state by the law of April 10, 
1826, it was stipulated that the expense of maintaining the 
inmates of the state prison in each district should be borne 
by the counties in the district in proportion to the number 
sent by each county. (18) Earlier provisions were replaced 
by the act of April 23, 1829, which has remained in force to 
the present day with but little modification. It retained the 
general principle followed in the acts of 1789 and 1826. The 
following paragraph describes the most important features 
of the financial arrangements: 

The expense of maintaining and keeping the convicts in the said 
Eastern and Western Penitentiaries, shall be borne by the respective 
counties in which they shall be convicted, and the said expense shall 
be paid to the said Inspectors by orders to be drawn by them on the 
Treasurers of the said Counties, who shall accept and pay the same: 
Provided Also, That the said orders shall not be presented to the 
said Treasurers before the first Monday of May in each and every 
year; And Provided Also, That the said Inspectors shall annually, on 
or before the first Monday of February transmit by public mail, to 
the Commissioners of such Counties as may become indebted for con- 
victs confined in said Penitentaries, an account of the expense of 
keeping and maintaining said convicts, which account shall be signed 
by said Inspectors, and be sworn or affirmed to by them and attested 
by the Clerk; and it shall be the duty of said Commissioners, im- 
mediately on receipt of said accounts, to give notice to the Treasurers 
of their respective Counties of the amount of said accounts, with in- 
structions to collect and retain monies for the payment of said orders 
when presented; and all salaries of the officers of the said Peniten- 
tiaries shall be paid by the State; and it shall be the duty of the In- 
spectors to transmit to the Auditor General the names of the persons 
by them appointed, and the salaries agreed to be paid to each of them 
under the provisions of this Act, which sums shall be paid in the 
usual manner, by warrants drawn by the Governor upon the Treas- 
urer of the Commonwealth... (19) 

It has also become customary for the state to make appro- 
priations for all important alterations and additions to the 
buildings and such extraordinary expenditures. 


IV. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLINARY AND REFORMATIVE 
SYSTEM IN THE WESTERN PENITENTIARY. 
1. The Systems of Prison Discipline 


From 1826 to 1869 the Western Penitentiary was con- 
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ducted according to the so-called Pennsylvania system of 
separate confinement and labor in individual cells. This 
system had grown up as a reaction against the abuses of 
the congregate system as witnessed in the Walnut Street 
Jail and elsewhere. Under this system a large number of 
prisoners had been placed in rooms with no attempt at 
segregation. In some cases no provision was made even for 
the separation of the sexes. This situation led to so great 
a demoralization of discipline that the Philadelphia reform- 
ers, who originated the prison system in this country, pro- 
posed a plan which went to the other extreme and provided 
for the permanent segregation of each prisoner by himself 
in an individual cell. This was given an initial trial in a 
specially constructed cell block in the Walnut Street Jail 
after 1790, but its real application began with the opening of 
the Western Penitentiary in 1826 and the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary in 1829. While the Eastern Penitentiary has usually 
been regarded as the classic institution operating under the 
Pennsylvania system, the Western Penitentiary anticipated 
it by three years and some of the highest praise for this 
method of discipline and administration came from the offi- 
cers of the Western Penitentiary. The following are but a 
few of the available excerpts from their reports which 
testify to their early faith in this system: 


We feel assured that it is by no means the design of the Legisla- 
ture to abandon the humane and beneficient policy of Pennsylvania 
with regard to the treatment of offenders against her laws; from 
whence so many blessings have already resulted to that unhappy 
class of individuals. Ages upon ages had come and gone, before any 
charitable feeling had been excited, or any compassion aroused for 
the sufferings of guilt in the heart of even the most benevolent, in 
any part of the world. The unfading honor, of'first introducing into 
her criminal code, the moral culture and reformation of the guilty, 
belongs exclusively to Pennsylvania. Higher objects than the mere 
punishment of the malefactor grace her statute books. With the hand 
of heaven descending charity, she has combined with her places of 

enance and punishment, hospitals for the treatment of moral diseases, 
Findness and encouragement, with moral and religious instruction, 
are uniformly extended to such as evince a dispositon to amend their 
lives, and every incentive to thorough reformation are inseparable 
objects of her system. (2!) 

The miserable victim of the law jn our day, finds himself notwith- 
standing his crimes, an object of the tender care and regard of the 
state, and of the deepest solicitude of the humane and benevolent 
around him. They forget not that he is an immortal spirit. That 
he is still an object of God’s regard. The soft and soothing sounds 
of affection and sympathy, of instruction and prayer, fall upon his 
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ear. Useful and salutary labor, clean and wholesome apartments, a 
comfortable place to lay his aching head and weary limbs, air and 
water, ample sustenance, the light of Heaven and the Holy Scrip- 
tures to guide his heart to God. Such is the spirit of the Pennsylvania 
system. It is blessed from on high and will remain an imperishable 
memorial of her enlightened beneficence and humane consideration 
for the guilty inmates of her public prisons, and is now spreading 
its practical benefits by similar institutions reared on the base of her 
enlightened humanity, not only through sections of our own, but 
over governments and countries of the old world. (21) 

Pennsylvania, the precursor of all her sister states in the pres- 
ent system of prison discipline, has justified its wisdom before the 
world in the practical results of its successful administration in this 
institution. Anticipated evils, existing more in speculative humanity 
and morbid philanthropy than in substantive fact, have failed in their 
realization. Disease and mental imbecility so confidently predicted 
as necessarily incident to separate confinement, have resulted in health 
and intellectual improvement. Depraved tendencies, characteristic 
of the convict, have been restrained by the absence of vicious associa- 
tion, and in the mild teaching of Christianity the unhappy criminal 
finds a solace for an involuntary exile from the comforts of social 
life. If hungry, he is fed; if naked, he is clotned; if destitute of the 
first rudiments of education, he is taught to read and write; and if 
he has never been blessed with a means of livelihood, he is schooled 
in a mechanical art, which in after life may be to him the source of 
profit and respectability. Employment is not toil nor labor weariness. 
He embraces them with alacrity, as contributing to his moral and 
mental elevation. They help to fill the zodiac of his time, which would 
otherwise be spent in unavailing complaint, and fruitless importunity 
for release. Shut out from a tumultuous world, and separated from 
those equally guilty with himself, he can indulge his remorse unseen, 
and find ample opportunity for reflection and reformation. His daily 
intercourse is with good men, who, in administering to his necessities, 
animate his crushed hopes, and pour into his ear the oil of joy and 
consolation. He has seasonable and comfortable clothing; he has the 
best of medical attendance; he has books to read, and ink and paper 
to communicate with his friends at stated periods; and weekly he 
enjoys the privilege of hearing God’s holy word expounded by a faith- 
ful and zealous Christian minister. 

Thus provided, and anxiously cared for by the officers of the 
prison, he is in a better condition than many beyond its walls guilt- 
less of crime. He labors, but it is for his subsistence, like any other 
member of the community, and by his industry he relieves that com- 
munity of the burden of his support. 

It is a fact worthy to be remembered by the Legislature, that for 
the last ten years, not one county sending convicts to the Western 
Penitentiary nas been called upon to contribute a solitary dollar 
towards their subsistence. Such being the domestic economy of this 
institution, and such its happy results, we are not required to enter 
into an elaborate vindication of the principle upon which it is based. 
The system has disappointed the anticipation of its enemies, and sur- 
passed the confident expectations of its friends, and there, for the 
present, we leave it. (22) 


In spite of this excessive praise of the separate system, 
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criticism of it developed within the state. Between 1821 and 
1825 the authorities of the state prison at Auburn, New 
York, had devised a system of prison discipline and admin- 
istration which steered midway between the extremes of 
the old congregate system and the Pennsylvania system of 
solitary confinement. They allowed congregate labor in the 
prison shops by day and compelled separation in individual 
cells by night. Perhaps the chief advantage of this method 
was the fact that it offered better opportunities for a more 
advanced and effective economic organization through the 
shop or factory system and the machine methods which 
could not be introduced into the separate cells of the Penn- 
sylvania system. (23) This Auburn system made an appeal 
to a new and progressive board of inspectors appointed in 
1864. In 1866 they presented the following convincing 
summary of the weaknesses of the Pennsylvania system: 

In looking over the Annual Reports made by the Officers of this 
Institution to the State Legislature for more than thirty years, we 
find that they have rarely ever omitted to express their entire satis- 
faction with the workings of the separate system of confinement which 
Pennsylvania has adopted as her own. 

We are not at this time disposed to controvert the self-complais- 
ant arguments so profusely lavished upon the Legislature from both 
extremities of the state, in their Annual Reports as to our “humane 
and reformatory” System of Prison discipline. 

We think, however, that it might be well for the Legislature to 
look at the other side of this question and inquire, whether, in the 
onward progress of events and in the constant and interesting 
changes that are always being developed in the world, there might 
not be a more excellent plan adopted or worked out for the improve- 
ment and reformation of this unfortunate people than the one which 
we have adopted? As we have made from time to time our frequent 
visitations to the convict’s cell, and have engaged him in conversation 
and studied his situation, we have often been oppressed with the feel- 
ing of despair that seemed to settle upon his face as he would look 
forward (sometimes through a quarter of a century) to a hopeless 
future. In his loneliness he broods over his condition, walking his 
dreary cell in the quiet hours of the night, and during the unem- 
ployed moments of the day. No human face visible save that of the 
Officers and his Keepers, he feels that “his hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand is against him,” and having no object 
or interest beyond his own walls to attract his attention or arrest his 
thoughts, he falls back upon himself and his fancied wrongs, and in 
sullen anguish preys upon his own vitals! 

Man is formed for society. He cannot well live without it. Os- 
tracize nim from the world and his fellow men, and he soon looses 
= own self-respect, because he feels that he has forfeited that of 
others. 

We hold these men for their reformation as well as punishment. 
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Would not the successful accomplishment of the former purpose 
supersede, to a great extent, the necessity for the latter? 

The great problem, which we think is not yet solved, is what is 
the best mode of accomplishing this end? If those who frame our 
laws consider that our present System is the most desirable and ought 
not to be modified or changed, then we would urge upon them the im- 
perative necessity of making provision at once for an increased num- 
ber of cells in this prison. (24) 

The inspectors were able to secure the passage of the 
act of April 8, 1869, which allowed the congregation of 
prisoners in shops for industrial purposes and thus termi- 
nated the solitary system in the Western Penitentiary. (25) 
In their report for 1871 they expressed their satisfaction 
with the new system, and three years later they were even 
more convinced of its advantages: 

We have just emerged from a chrysalis or transition stage in the 
management of this institution. The reach from a rigid solitary 
system of discipline to the more liberal and enlightened congregate 
idea, is a tedious and difficult one, especially where public opinion 
has been educated for a long series of years to the belief that the 
existing regime is infallible. The public and the prisoner have each 
sustained us. The cordial endorsements which we have received from 
those who are interested in the moral reforms of the day, have greatly 
encouraged and emboldened us in all that we have done; and the 
thankful recognition of our efforts to benefit them, physically, moral- 
ly and religiously, which we are constantly receiving from the con- 
victs, has been reward enough for all our labor and toil. (26) 

But to the prisoner the advantages of this change are still 
more apparent. When taken from his solitary cell, his strength is 
debilitated, his appetite fastidious, his face pale, the color from his 
cheek gone, and his eye has assumed the incipient appearance of in- 
sanity; his incarcerated life has been one of hopeless misanthro y, 
and often times his physical strength has become prostrated and his 
mental activity benumbed by the indulgence of vice and sensuality 
which a solitary life tends greatly to promote. 

Now look at these same men in their places in the workshops. 
Their manhood and self-respect have returned, their countenances 
show an intelligent interest in their work,‘a healthy appetite has re- 
turned, the bloom on the cheek has resumed its place, and if one did 
not know that he was in a prison, he could not distinguish these from 
any similar workmen outside. 

Yet best and most of all is the wholesome discipline which labor 
always brings in its train. There is nothing so promotive of good 
order as to make an imprisoned man tired; his sleep is sweet at night, 
and he has no time for mischief during the day. (27) 


It appears that the inspectors were not content to adopt 
the principles of the old Auburn system, but engrafted upon 
it some of the more advanced practices of the Irish system 
of prison discipline. This had been introduced into Ireland 
after 1853 by Sir Walter Crofton and embodied the impor- 
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tant principle of classification, grading and promotion of 
prisoners. It was advocated in this country during the de- 
cade of the “sixties” by a group of reformers, of whom 
Frank Sanborn was the most active and enthusiastic. In 
their report for 1871 the inspectors describe their effort to 
introduce at least certain important phases of the Irish 
system. Both the inspectors and the Chaplain J. L. Milligan 
were warm in their praise of this system and would have 
gone further with its utilization had not the laws of the 
state prevented. 

We are not allied to either of the extremes of separate or congre- 
gate government: avoiding the rock of Scylla on the one hand, as 
well as the whirlpool of Charybdis on the other, we have endeavored 
to select from each that which was good, and by engrafting the one 
on the other, have, we think, hit upon the correct idea of an American 
prison. 

We have introduced three grades of cells: ; 

First, the punishment (not dark) cell, for the incorrigibles, 
where the prisoner is completely isolated—severely let alone—and 
has nothing to do. 

Second, the separate, or Pennsylvania cells; (a portion of one 
wing being appropriated for this purpose) where the occasional in- 
subordinates are placed; they have work and books, but none of the 
other privileges of the institution. 

Third, the ordinary cells, where all the well behaved prisoners 
are kept, when not at work in the shops or yards. 

The idea of disgrace incurred and promotion secured, is en- 
couraged in this way, and thus far with satisfactory results. (28) 


Probably no better description of the change from the 
Pennsylvania to the Auburn system exists than the follow- 
ing summary taken from the report of Chaplain J. L. Milli- 
gan written in 1906: 


When I assumed my duties it was in the old castle-like prison 
in West Park—there then, and for long years previously the funda- 
mental control was based on the “solitary confinement plan.” Each 
cell was a costly little prison in itself. 

The unnatural isolation was not looked upon favorably by the 
progressive Board of Inspectors and the kind hearted warden. The 
character of the industries was cellular and antiquated. The financial 
returns were meager, but the methods were honored by age, and 
hence firmly fixed. “They long bore the iJls they had rather than fly 
to others they knew not of” with increasing resentment. 

They well knew that the proposed and desired changes which lay 
in their minds would be a severe jolt to the old methods. 

The architectural construction had aimed only to secure the 
safekeeping of the prisoners, regardless of sufficient natural light 
and fresh air necessary to the cure of the morbid mental condition 
invoked by the surrounding of the inmates of the cells. 

Two strong doors, one of oak plank lined with iron, and the other 
door solid boiler plate iron, opened from the corridors to the cell— 
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the prisoner’s home for the period of his sentence. A smal] opening 
near the top of the inner door. closed by an adjustable slide, was where 
the daily food was passed to the inmate. The ceilings and floors of 
the cells were solid stone. so also the outside wall in which a narrow 
vertically inclined gash was cut for the purpose of admitting all the 
air and natura! light that the prisoner enjoyed. 

Here in this tomb-like limitation he lived and ate and did the 
work appointed to him. On Sabbath day here was also his church. 

The old crazy loom for weaving cloth was his constant and only 
companion. 

All these conditions served to more deeply depress his mind and 
certainly unfit him for manful conflict in free live competition at the 
end of his sentence. 

At the Sunday services which were conducted in each corridor, 
with the prisoners standing in cells with their ears at the opening 
of the slide in the inner iron door and the outside door ajar a few 
inches and held on a short chain, he might catch some of the music 
and the words of the speaker through the limited avenues of stone 
and iron. 

It was not to be expected that the Hon. Charles Dickens in his 
American notes would fail to tell England what he saw in our 
prisons. 

This was my environment for public religious services for a 
few Sabbaths after I began my life work in prison. Its short dura- 
tion was a great relief. 

The application which the brave inspectors, strengthened by the 
conjointed appeals of some true philanthropists to the legislature 
brought the enactment of a law, brief in words but mighty in its 
transforming power of the old regime. 

This law (that of 1869) gave to the inspectors the privilege to 
congregate the prisoners for “labor, learning and worship.” 

Then both cell doors were thrown wide open. The prisoners 
bringing their stools came out and seated themselves in the corridor 
at their cells where they could see each other and hear all the services. 

To them, these new free methods of public religious services 
muck more emphasized the meaning of liberty and love. 

Under this strange condition to them, the order and attention 
were perfect. 

Soon a commodious chepel was erected and the prisoners were 
assembled for hearing the Gospel on Sabbath morning; under more 
natural and normal conditions, classes for the study of the Bible 
were formed for the Sabbath afternoon. 

A schoolroom was improvised and a day school started for ele- 
mentary instruction. 

Workshops followed and soon the inspectors realized that they 
had met loyal approval for the good that had come even amid the un- 
favorable buildings. 

Then with the same courage, they proposed a new prison in which 
the old past conditions should have no place. That great wish has 
been accomplished. “Riverside.” as they called the enlarged prison, 
now stands as a monument to their memory. (29) 


The remaining interesting phase of disciplinary pro- 
gress in the Western Penitentiary has been connected with 
the erection of the new penitentiary at Rockview. Here a 
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large number of convicts have been kept in a great dormi- 
tory without any separation or many guards. A merit 
house where qualified convicts may live practically without 
guards and which is based upon the honor system has been 
provided. Several hundred convicts have been kept on this 
great farm without prison walls, with a small percentage 
of escapes. The success of this experiment conducted by 
Warden Francies has been remarkable, and in some ways 
condemns in advance the sort of institution which is being 
erected through the use of these very men and methods, 
namely, one with great cell-blocks and surrounded by the 
stigmatic wall. 


2. Chief Phases of Progress in Prison Administration and Discipline. 


One of the first important aspects of prison reform 
which has characterized the nineteenth century was the 
commutation of sentence for good behavior. As a practical 
proposition applied to adult convicts this procedure was ini- 
tiated about 1840 by Alexander Maconochie at Norfolk 
Island, Australia, an English penal colony. It was introduc- 
ed into the Irish prison system by Crofton about a decade 
later and came into the United States during the “sixties”. 
The first Pennsylvania law providing for commutation of 
sentence for good behavior was a product of the agitation 
conducted by the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons and was put upon the statue 
books in 1861. It was declared unconstitutional and was 
replaced by a more satisfactory law in 1869. This was 
applied until the act of May 11, 1901 supplemented all earlier 
legislation on this subject. Since 1869 then it has been 
possible for convicts to gain a substantial reduction of their 
sentence by good behavior. (30) 

The indeterminate sentence was apparently originated 
by the New York and Philadelphia Houses of Refuge in 
1824-5. Its application to adults came much later. Arch- 
bishop Whatley and a Scotch philosopher, George Combe, 
set forth the notion just after 1830 and it was taken up and 
supported in England by Frederick and Matthew Davenport 
Hill. It was also adopted by Crofton in his Irish system, 
and was brought into America as a part of the Elmira Re- 
formatory system in the “seventies”. With it was almost 
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inseparably associated the parole system or “conditional 
release”, which had been strongly sponsored in the “forties” 
by Bonneville de Marsangy. In Pennsylvania the indeter- 
minate sentence and parole were first applied to adult offen- 
ders in the Huntington Reformatory in 1887. For many 
years Chaplain Milligan of the Western Penitentiary urged 
their adoption in the state penitentiaries. They were intro- 
duced into the state penitentiaries by an act of May 10, 
1909. (31) The law covering the indeterminte sentence 
provided that the maximum sentence should be the legal 
maximum for the crime and the minimum the legal mini- 
mum or, if no minimum existed, not more than one fourth 
of the maximum. This act, as well as the principle of the in- 
determinate sentence, was practically abrogated by the 
amendment of June 19, 1911, which allowed the judges to 
fix a minimum sentence equal to anything up to one day less 
than the maximum. (32) The parole system, while effec- 
tively administered as far as limited officials for this pur- 
pose has allowed, has been crippled because of lack of ade- 
quate supervision of those out on parole. 

The segregation, separation and classification of prison- 
ers has made some progress in Pennsylvania. In 1786 there 
was no attempt to separate for treatment or incarceration 
young from old, first offenders from hardened criminals, 
males from females, the insane and idiotic from those of 
fairly normal mentality. With the provision of Houses of 
Refuge after 1825 and the Huntington Reformatory after 
1887 it was possible to some degree to separate the young 
and first offenders from the old and the confirmed criminals. 
Provision has been made since 1790 for separating male 
from female prisoners. A state hospital for the criminal 
insane was created by the act of April 14, 1845, and after 
1874 it became possible to transfer to it insane inmates of 
the Western Penitentiary. An institution for the idiotic 
and feeble-minded was opened at Polk in 1897. Within the 
Western Penitentiary itself some progress has been made 
in grading the convicts according to behavior. This plan 
was introduced by Warden Wright and Chaplain Milligan 
about 1870 and has been retained with but few modifications 
since that time. An additional method has been brought 
into existence by Warden Francies in transferring the 
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prisoners with the best records to Rockview. Yet it must 
be admitted that little progress has been made towards such 
a system of grading and promotion as prevailed in the 
Irish system or exists in the Elmira Reformatory system. 
This cannot, however, be wholly charged to the prison 
authorities, since the laws would not allow such a step. 

In matters relating to education the Western Peniten- 
tiary ranks about with the average state prison. Moral and 
religious instruction was provided by an act of November 
25, 1839. In some cases the moral instructor was a person 
whose influence went far beyond spiritual ministry and 
materially assisted in improving the whole administrative 
system. Particularly was this true of Chaplain John L. 
Milligan, who held this office for forty years after 1869 and 
ranks as one of the chief figures in the history of prison 
reform in Pennsylvania. (33) Some academic instruction 
was given individually by moral instructors before 1873. A 
day school was opened in 1873 and continued to 1881. Aban- 
doned from 1881 to 1886, it was revived in the latter year 
and has been continued to the present day. Yet its facili- 
ties have ever been limited and no regular teachers provided 
aside from the moral instructor and his convict assistants. 
It is probably the weakest aspect of the present prison ad- 
ministration. An excellent library has been built up. It 
now contains about fifteen thousand volumes and liberal 
rules govern its use. Vocational training or trade instruc- 
tion has been little developed at any time in history of the 
Western Penitentiary, least of all since the abandonment of 
the Pennsylvania system in 1869. 

One of the latest and most promising developments in 
criminal jurisprudence has been the combination of the sus- 
pended sentence and probation. It has been recognized that 
this practice is more likely to secure reformation than in- 
carceration in the average prison and has come to be applied 
in many progressive localities for first offences of a mild 
type. It has been applied to juveniles for some time in 
Pennsylvania, but the beginning of its extension to adults 
came in the acts of May 10, 1909 and June 19, 1911 which 
related to first offenders found guilty of lesser crimes and 
misdemeanors. (34) The adoption of this new act was, 
however, optional, and though much has been done to put 
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it into operation in the Municipal Court of Philadelphia 
little or nothing has been done in the western part of the 
state. 


V. 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE WESTERN PENITENTIARY 


It seems that the Quakers of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey were the first to suggest imprisonment at hard labor 
as a punishment for crime. This they did as early as 1681-4, 
but their theories were not applied until a century later. 
The first attempt to put prisoners to work in Pennsylvania 
came as a result of the law of 1786 ordering that they be 
put at hard labor “publicly and disgracefully imprisoned,” 
but this proved a failure. Then after 1790 came the first 
attempts at prison industries, they being fairly successful 
until the overcrowding of the Walnut Street Jail after 1810. 
The Western Penitentiary was opened in 1826 without any 
provision for the labor of prisoners. Not until about 1832 
were any significant prison industries established. Down 
to 1870 the chief industries were weaving, shoemaking and 
cane-seating of chairs. After 1870 work was allowed in 
congregate shops and no longer restricted to cells. Shoe- 
making was the most productive industry from 1870 to 1887. 
During this period there was also a considerable development 
of the chain and heavy hardware industry. After 1887 the 
making of heavy mats became the most profitable industry, 
and the manufacture of hosiery and brooms were the other 
significant methods of employment. Since 1914 construction 
work and farming at Rockview have been important as a 
means of employing a part of the idle body of prisoners 
from the Riverside institution. In the future farming will 
probably become the chief industry of the inmates of the 
new penitentiary. (35) 

The methods of administering the industries of the 
Western Penitentiary have varied with the general progress 
of penology and outside industry and with the effect of legis- 
lation upon the subject of prison labor. The period from 
1832 to 1870 was characterized by the state or public-ac- 
count system in which the direction of the industries was 
kept by the prison authorities and the products sold by them 
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in the open market. Some little contract convict labor, ad- 
ministered according to the piece-price system, also existed 
during this period. After 1870 there was a very complete 
adoption of an extreme form of the contract system, accord- 
ing to which the convicts were leased to contractors who 
furnished the raw material, conducted the industrial activi- 
ties, and sold the products. In 1883 an act was passed which 
forbade contract convict labor in Pennsylvania, and there 
was a return to the public-account system until 1915. In 
that year a law directed the establishment of the state-use 
system. The Western Penitentiary has, thus, exemplified 
in its industrial history all of the chief systems of conducting 
prison labor operations. (36) 

The Western Penitentiary, while normally producing 
a larger revenue than the Eastern Penitentiary, has been far 
from a gainful institution. In the “forties” and early 
“fifties” it earned enough to meet the cost of maintenance, 
exclusive of salaries. In the year 1864 the income was ap- 
proximately equal to both maintenance and salaries of offi- 
cials. Since that time it never earned enough to meet even 
maintenance charges, and after the restrictive legislation 
of 1883-97 has become progressively more of a burden to 
the state. In 1916, for example, it created an economic 
burden of about three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Down to 1883 the state interfered but little with prison 
industry. In that year, due to the opposition of labor or- 
ganizations to contract convict labor, it passed acts for- 
bidding contract convict labor and ordering the branding of 
convict made goods. In 1891 the eight hour day was pre- 
scribed for prison labor. In 1897 came the most severe re- 
striction of all in the law which forbade all types of ma- 
chinery other than those operated by foot-power, and allow- 
ed the employment of not more than twenty per cent of the 
total number of inmates. In 1915 the state-use system was 
introduced and a prison labor commission created to central- 
ize and take charge of the industrial operations of the state 
penitentiaries and the Huntington Reformatory. (37) Be- 
cause this law was not supplemented by one making it com- 
pulsory for state institutions to buy these prison made pro- 
ducts when in need of such commodities, it has been very 
difficult to get the new system on a satisfactory working 
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basis. Whatever may be said for it from other standpoints 
this restrictive legislation has been a severe handicap to the 
economic and disciplinary life of the Western Penitentiary, 
and Pennsylvania, for the last twenty-five years, has had far 
more idle convicts in proportion to the total convict popu- 
lation than any other state in the union. This has reacted 
to make more difficult reformation and discipline in the peni- 
tentiaries. 


VI. 
CONCLUSION 


Even this brief and summary survey of the evolution of 
penology in the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania is 
sufficient to demonstrate that it well exemplifies the general 
tendencies in the history of American penal institutions 
during the last century. With the possible exception of the 
New Jersey state penitentiary at Trenton, it is unlikely that 
any other institution in America so well recapitulates Amer- 
ican penal history. The Western Penitentiary was the first 
real state prison to adopt in a thorough manner the system 
of solitary confinement for all its inmates. It later operated 
for years under the Auburn system of congregate labor, 
and made some progress towards adopting the Irish system 
of grading prisoners and promoting them on the basis of 
behavior. Finally, it has now begun experimentation with 
what is regarded by many as the solution of our penal prob- 
lem, namely, the location of penal institutions on great 
farming tracts where open air life will be possible and real 
liberties granted in such a degree as the conduct of the 
prisoners makes them possible. 

The Western Penitentiary has also experimented with 
all of the leading types of prison industry, both as to the 
nature and technique of the industrial operations and the 
systems of labor according to which they were conducted. 
Starting with the handicraft-individual-cell methods, a 
change was made into the shop-machine system, and now 
progress is being made along the line of shifting to agri- 
cultural pursuits. The public-account system of controlling 
the labor was given up when the shop system was introduced 
in 1869 and the contract method was introduced until it was 
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outlawed by the act of 1883. The public-account system was 
revived and remained in vogue until 1915 when the state-use 
and public-works-and-ways systems were prescribed. Final- 
ly, Pennsylvania has experienced even to a degree greater 
than any other state the effect of the opposition of labor 
organizations to contract convict labor in the shape of re- 
strictive legislation affecting prison industries. 

In greater or less degree the Western Penitentiary has 
illustrated nearly every progressive addition to penological 
theory and practice in the last hundred years, and is just 
now ready to take its place with the most advanced insti- 
tutions of the present day in one of the most far-reaching 
experiments of penological history—that being inaugurated 
by Warden Francies at Rockview. 
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FOREFATHERS 
By 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 

Here they went with smock and crook, 

Toiled in the sun, lolled in the shade, 
Here they muddled out the brook 

And here their hatchet cleared the glade: 
Harvest-supper woke their wit, 
Huntsman’s moon their wooings lit. 


From this church they led their brides; 
From this church themselves were led 
Shoulder-high; on these waysides 
Sat to take their beer and bread: 
Names are gone—what men they were 
These their cottages declare. 


Names are vanished, save the few 
In the old brown Bible scrawled, 
These were men of pith and thew, 
Whom the city never called; 
Scarce could read or hold a quill: 
Built the barn, the forge, the mill. 


On the green they watched their sons 
Playing till too dark to see, 

As their fathers watched them once, 
As my father once watched me; 

While the bat and beetle flew 

On the warm air webbed with dew. 


Unrecorded, unrenowned, 
Men from whom my ways begin, 
Here I know you by your ground, 
But I know you not within— 
All is mist, and there survives 
Not one moment of your lives. 


Like the bee that now is blown 
Honey-heavy on my hand 
From the toppling tansy-throne 
In the green tempestuous land— 
I’m a-Maying now, nor know 
Who made honey long ago. 
—Oxford Poetry. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PITTSBURGH’S INDUSTRIAL 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD WAR* 


By 
FRANK R. MURDOCK 


American energy, especially in the domain of industry 
and commerce, is proverbial. Yet when the World War 
broke out in 1914, perhaps no one realized to what extent 
American energy and resourcefulness would be a determin- 
ing factor in bringing about the victory. Our country was 
far from the scene of the conflict, and on first thought our 
place seemed to be that of spectators rather than partici- 
pants. But before many months had passed demands were 
being made on us for all sorts of supplies, especially muni- 
tions of war. 

In the light of subsequent events it seems most fortu- 
nate that some of our great industrial organizations, espe- 
cially in the Pittsburgh district, should have begun the man- 
ufacture of munitions during the early days of the war, 
for the plants erected, the equipment installed, and the ex- 
perience gained were of incalculable assistance to our own 
government when at last we accepted the gauge of battle. 

The first order to be received in this district for muni- 
tions was on December 30, 1914, by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company from the British Govern- 
ment for 3,000,000 shell. (1) This company had not one man 
in its organization who had ever worked on or handled the 
making of shells. It was found that only two per cent. of 
their tools in use at the time could be utilized in the making 
of these shells. The manufacture of a shell requires 128 
manufacturing operations and 51 shop inspections. For the 
inspection of the body of the shell 65 gauges are used, while 
170 gauges are required for the inspection of the fuse cap 
of the shell. In spite of the fact that all these gauges had 
to be manufactured, and new machinery installed for the 
making of the shells, this company delivered shells to the 


*Read by the author, a student in the University of Pittsburgh 
before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 31, 1921. 
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British Government within 45 days after receiving the 
order (2). This same company built a plant at Twenty- 
eighth street in 29 days for the manufacture of eight-inch 
howitzer shells for the British Government, and within three 
months a maximum production of 5,000 shells a day was at- 
tained at this plant (3). A rigid test was applied to the 
shell before being accepted by the purchasing government. 
In the case of shrapnel, the time fuse was set at zero and 
fired at a velocity of 1,800 feet per second. At this setting 
the shrapnel should explode 50 feet from the gun. It meant 
the mechanism must react within 83/10,000 of a second. 
The shells were divided into lots of 2,000 and five fuses from 
each lot tested. The Westinghouse Company manufactured 
1,250,000 of these shells and not one lot was rejected (4). 
Th e Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
alone manufactured 5,058,000 shells for the British Army 
during the war (5). 

The British Government placed in this district an order 
for 3,000 15-inch shells for their navy (6). Each of these 
shells weighed 1,400 pounds and measured 52 inches in 
length, being almost as long as the average man is tall. The 
British Government also received from this district 409,- 
000,000 one-half-inch bullets and 1,250,000 18-pounder car- 
tridge cases (7). It required 14,150 railroad cars to haul 
this shipment, which for the most part was manufactured 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company at Wilmerding 
(8). These cars were equivalent to a single train more than 
100 miles long. In addition many carloads of forgings were 
forged and shipped from this district to be finished in vari- 
ous other districts for the British Army, until as General 
Maurice stated, “Pittsburgh steel was everywhere along the 
battle front.” Shells and ordnance supplies of every descrip- 
tion that had their origin in the Pittsburgh mills arrived 
by the shiploads and gradually permitted the German pre- 
ponderance in materials to be overcome (9). 

Nor was the contribution of this district confined to 
the British Army prior to our entrance into the war. Two 
hundred thousand cartridge cases as well as 10,000 freight 
car brake equipments and 300 locomotive brake equipments 
were manufactured for the Russian Government. One hun- 
dred fifty thousand freight car brake equipments and 1,475 
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locomotive brake equipments as well as great numbers of 
carloads of rough forgings for shells and’ guns were sent 
from this district for the French Government (10). 

A very important contribution was a rifle grenade de- 
veloped by the Westinghouse Engineers and accepted by the 
French and Italian Governments. Orders were received 
for 8,500,000 of these grenades to be supplied at the rate of 
25,000 per day. Again the Westinghouse Company was 
required to build new buildings and install new machinery 
to handle this great order, but within three months from the 
time ground was broken for the first new building, 88,000 
grenades per day were being shipped for the use of the 
armies (11). 

One can only grasp the stupendous amount of manufac- 
tured products contributed by this district to the Allied 
Armies by noting that the international balance sheet shows 
$5.00 of Allied munitions purchased in this district to every 
$1.00 spent by the American Army in purchases abroad (12). 

The contributions of these great amounts of munitions 
and war supplies to the Allied Armies, however, was the 
means of preparing this district for the prodigious task of 
producing the immense quantities of supplies needed by our 
own Government, when it decided in April, 1917, to cast 
its lot with those of the Allied powers in the cause of Right 
and Justice. This district became known as the Arsenal 
of the world. In it were located 250 great war plangs, em- 
ploying more than 500,000 men and women, constantly en- 
gaged day and night, in many instances seven days a week, 
in turning out war supplies for the United States and its 
Allies (13). It was the basic district because of its produc- 
tion of steel and of forgings. Eighty per cent. of all muni- 
tion steel used by the United States Army came from the 
Pittsburgh mills (14). This district contributed about 100 
carloads a day of unfinished forgings to other districts to be 
finished for our army. Seventy-five per cent. of the coal 
consumed by the munition makers came from the mines of 
this district and vicinity (15). To realize the importance 
of this district in the carrying on of the war, we must realize 
that this was a combat of peoples and of their shops, with 
the accent on the shops. As an illustration, in reducing 
the St. Mihiel salient, a comparatively small undertaking, 
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the American forces expended 150 rounds of artillery ammu- 
nition to every round that the Union forces had expended in 
the battle of Chickamauga in the Civil War (16). 

Our principal task when we entered the war was to 
combat the submarine menace. Consequently the Navy 
and the Emergency Fleet construction programs were to 
have first call on labor, materials, machine capacity and rail- 
road transportation (17) . The district successfully con- 
structed propelling machinery for 350 merchant vessels and 
for 36 destroyers. In addition the Mesta Machine Company 
manufactured 700 tons of shafting each month for the Navy 
and 1,200 tons of shafting each month for the Shipping 
Board (18). 

One of the very first contributions of the district after 
our entry into the war was the fruit of experiments begun 
in gas mask construction in April, 1917, by Mr. A. S. Field- 
ner, chief chemist of the local station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and the gas mask finally used by our 
forces was developed at the old Arsenal. The first 20,000 
masks sent abroad were tested here after which the testing 
plant was removed to Washington, D. C. (19) The chemical 
inspection, however, of all ordnance material for all the dis- 
tricts in the United States was done in the Pittsburgh 
district (20). 

The immense production required of the district placed 
a terrific strain on the power plants. Nevertheless, the 
Pittsburgh district ran continually during the entire war on 
a 50 per cent. overload on its power plants and got by (21). 

Perhaps the proverbial American energy in industry is 
shown at its best in the contribution made by this district of 
optical glass during the war. Practically no optical glass 
had been made in this country prior to the war, it having 
all been imported from Germany. Yet many quantities had 
to be produced for the guns of our Army and Navy and the 
Government assigned the entire program to the Pittsburgh 
district. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, although 
having manufactured none prior to the war, reached in 
October, 1918, a total production of 65,000 pounds or enough 
to supply the needs of our entire Army and entire Navy. 
The manufacture of the panoramic sights was assigned to 
the John A. Brashear Company in April, 1918. In May, 
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1918, this company had completed five sets, but in October, 
1918, 1,346 sets were completed. The manufacture of the 
sights for the 37 mm. guns was assigned to the Scientific 
Materials Company and although the entire program fell 
to it, it had the sights ready in plenty of time to meet the 
guns (22). 

The zeal for winning the war infested the hearts of 
every man and woman-in the district. In no instance is it 
shown more clearly than in the performance of the men who 
daily extract the energy from the bowels of the earth, when 
they brought forth in this district 20,000,000 more tons of 
coal in 1918 than was produced in 1917 (23). 

The district also contributed to the material comfort 
and welfare of the men serving with the colors; for the 
Aluminum Company of America produced 3,000,000 meat 
tins and bacon cans for the United States Army (24), and 
over 1,000 carloads per month of electrical fans, ranges, 
wireless telegraph and telephone instruments, portable dyna- 
mos for the trenches and submarines, feet warmers for the 
men in the crows nests of the ships and numerous other 
electrical appliances left the Westinghouse plants to aid 
the men who were carrying the brunt of the burden (25). 

Pittsburgh helped to keep the main arteries of the coun- 
try from becoming clogged; for it contributed 27,400 freight 
car brake equipments, 595 locomotive brake equipments and 
2,100 locomotive stoker apparatus to the United States 
Railroad Administration (26). 

A special grenade discharger for the American Army 
was designed by the Westinghouse Engineers and accepted 
by the American Government. In addition to this com- 
pany’s great orders with the Allied Governments they ac- 
cepted a contract for 529,655 of these grenades. This com- 
pany also built for the Government a 90,000-horsepower 
turbine, the largest ever built (27). 

The colossal contribution of the Pittsburgh district to 
the great war, the contribution which overshadowed all oth- 
ers and which alone finally gave to the Allied Powers a pre- 
ponderant advantage in munitions over the Central Powers, 
was the great number of recuperator forgings, heavy gun 
forgings, howitzer forgings and heavy shell forgings, which 
the industrial plants were able to produce for our Govern- 
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ment as well as for the Allied Governments during the latter 
part of 1917 and all of 1918. The war tonnage out of this 
district was from five to ten times as great as that of any 
other industrial center of its size in the world (28). 

The heaviest ordnance used by the armies were the 
recoil recuperators for the great heavy guns. Ten thousand, 
five hundred thirty-four of these were made and rough- 
machined by this district (29). To produce this great 
amount, it meant that the greatest plants of the whole dis- 
trict were devoted solely and practically entirely to this 
program . Three thousand, eight hundred thirty-five forg- 
ings of the famous 75 mm. gun were produced for the 
American Army and 4,255 forgings of the 155 mm. Howit- 
zer gun were forwarded from the district. In the manufac- 
ture of these forgings the Mesta Machine Company holds the 
wonderful record of producing 2,468 forgings in one month, 
the highest one day’s record being 86 forgings (30). The 
work of producing the heavier forgings was assigned to the 
great plant of the Carnegie Steel Company and they respond- 
ed by producing 1,734 forgings for the 155 mm. gun and 
710 forgings for the 240 mm. Howitzer, a record not excelled 
by any other plant in the world during the war (31). Dur- 
ing the manufacture of these forgings, the district con- 
tributed a distinct discovery to science, in the development 
of a new forging process whereby the presses worked the 
metal in the same direction from which the strain of firing 
would come. The forgings manufactured by the new pro- 
cess passed more than 99 per cent. inspection as against 
an average of 93 per cent. for the standard process. The 
new process was adopted by both Great Britain and France 
(32). 

The large heavy gun forgings produced by the district 
were assigned for the most part to the Edgewater Steel 
Company and the Heppenstall Forge and Knife Company. 
The art of manufacturing guns was new to both of these 
companies, yet the Edgewater Steel Company produced a 
total of 180 gun forgings of the 155 mm. type, 1,500 gun 
breech rings for the same type of gun and 75 gun forgings 
for the 240 mm. Howitzer type of gun as well as producing 
30 miscellaneous gun forgings. This company finally reached 
the remarkable achievement of turning out one forging each 
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day for each type of gun (33). The Heppenstall Company 
worked on forgings for the 4.7-inch gun and also on forgings 
for the 3-inch anti-aircraft gun, producing 80 sets of each 
type prior to the ending of the war. They, too, reached the 
proficiency of turning out one set of each type gun per 
day (34). The National Tube Company also contributed to 
the production by adding to the total some 600 sets of the 
smaller Livens gun each day until the end of the war (35). 

Being so impressed with the efficiency produced by the 
district, the Government always called upon Pittsburgh for 
what it needed in emergencies. Accordingly the orders were 
placed here for the armor plate required for the carriages 
and limbers of the guns. The program was distributed 
among four steel mills, none of which had ever had any 
experience at this branch of steel production. But respond- 
ing with the characteristic zeal which permeated the entire 
city, they became very proficient and one company alone, the 
Universal Rolling Mill Company, developed a capacity to take 
care of the entire program (36). 

Once more the Government called on the district in 
an emergency. It placed here its order for the manufacture 
of tank plates. The specifications called for an armor plate 
that could not be pierced by a machine gun at fifty yards. 
The order was assigned to the Carbon Steel Company and 
tests were made on the roof of this Company’s plant where 
a machine gun and target were set up. This was in August, 
1918. The schedule called for 700 complete sets in October, 
1918, but by the date set for the completion of the order, 
750 sets were actually produced (37). 

But guns would make little impression on the enemy 
without shells to be fired from them, and in no other section 
of the whole world was this fact more appreciated than in 
the Pittsburgh district, for in addition to its almost unbe- 
lievable contribution of heavy guns and forgings, this dis- 
trict still was able to manufacture three and one-half million 
shells for the United States Army and Navy (38). These 
shells ranged in size from the large 240 mm. high explosive 
shells to the 4.7-inch high explosive shells. The greatest 
number of shells produced in the district was for the 155 
mm. howitzer, over 600,000 of these high explosive shells 
being manufactured (39). The Standard Steel Car Com- 
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pany and the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
reached a production of 4,500 of these shells each day. The 
largest monthly output was by the Valley Forging Company 
which produced 200,000 of the 75 mm. shells in October, 1918 
(40). The National Tube Company and the Allegheny Steel 
Company vied with each other in producing during the 
month of October, 1918, 160,000 shells for the 4.7-inch gun 
at each plant (41). Three companies produced 80,000 each 
during the month of October, 1918, of the large 155 mm. 
gun shells, while the Carnegie Steel Company set a new 
world record in producing during the month of October, 
1918, over 100,000 shells ranging in size from eight inches 
to fourteen inches (42). Certainly this district did its very 
best during the month of October, 1918, to answer the 
German threat of might. 

Nor do these colossal figures represent the total contri- 
bution of this district during these trying months. The 
finishing plants in the other districts were all kept busy from 
the unfinished products sent forward from Pittsburgh and 
in addition the French Government received from 50 to 
100 Pittsburgh-machined 75 mm. recuperator forgings each 
month (43). The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company in addition to the great orders they were 
working on, accepted another contract for 10,000 LeChrone 
motors from the French Government. The first part of the 
order, calling for 4,000 motors, they were working on at 
the end of the war (44). 

Great as were these contributions, they nevertheless did 
not as yet represent what this district felt itself capable of 
producing, for the Government planned to erect the greatest 
gun and shell producing plant in the world on Neville Island, 
where it was planned to manufacture 14-inch guns at the 
rate of 15 per month, and 14-inch and 16-inch shells at the 
rate of 40,000 per month. There had been spent $12,- 
000,000.00 on this project by the end of the war, and al- 
though no guns and no shells were produced, it was perhaps 
the best investment any Government ever made because of 
its psychological effect on the enemy (45). 

The contribution of this district to the United States 
Government and to the Governments associated with us 
in the war, if converted into money values, would amount 
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to a stupendous sum. The total figures are not available, 
but the United States Government had outstanding in the 
district on November 1, 1918, contracts calling for disburse- 
ments of $215,405,000.00 (46), and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company alone estimate the value 
of their contracts with all governments during the war at 
the colossal sum of $1,475,000,000.00 (47). 

Only some aspects of Pittsburgh’s industrial contribu- 
tion to the World War have been touched upon in this article. 
Yet even this has been sufficient to give to us some idea of 
the stupendous effort this district put forth to help in the 
winning of the war. Pittsburgh, from the time that coal 
and iron began to be brought forth from its hills, has been 
known as the Steel City. There is probably no place on the 
civilized portions of the earth but what has felt and has 
been essentially helped with the materials produced by the 
toils of this city. When the Allied Nations found them- 
selves fighting with their backs to the wall, in order to up- 
hold the state of civilization they had spent years in acquir- 
ing, it was but natural that they should turn with an appeal 
to the city that had contributed so materially in the building 
up of that civilization. That the city responded to this ap- 
peal with the zeal of patriotic service that enabled it to 
sweep aside all obstructions, was only what should have been 
expected by everyone familiar with its past achievements. 
But the development of this service brought to the fore 
potentialities not dreamed of. It enabled our own Govern- 
ment, when we entered the war, to make of this district the 
nave of the ellipse from which radiated great, steady streams 
of supplies to its periphery on the battle fields of Europe, 
thus enabling the fate of civilization to be decided for Right 
and Justice. This was perhaps a feat not paralleled in 
history, and it will always reflect everlasting honor to the 
great steel producing city of Pittsburgh. 
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SENATOR EDGAR A. COWAN 
1861—1867 
By 
B. F. PERSHING* 


When the attack on Fort Sumter precipitated the Civil 
War, President Lincoln issued two calls for men to aid in 
suppressing the Rebellion. The one was for 75,000 men to 
serve for three months in the army of the United States. 
The other was a summons to the Thirty-Seventh Congress 
to assemble in special session on July 4th, 1861. 

It is with the career of one of the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania in this Congress and in the Thirty-Eighth and 
Thirty-Ninth which his senatorial term covered that this 
paper is concerned. However, before proceeding with the 
study of the official career of Senator Edgar A. Cowan a 
glance at the personel of this body will not be amiss. 

There were to be found in the Congress of the United 
States during the Civil War no men who equaled the leaders 
in the previous years. Yet there were many men of worth 
and ability who were sincerely devoted to the Union and 
served it as best they knew how. Of those in the Senate 
whose fame was already national in 1861 might be mentioned 
W. P. Fessenden of Maine, Charles Summer of Massachu- 
setts, J. P. Hale of New Hampshire, Benjamin F. Wade of 
Ohio, David Wilmot of Pennsylvania, Zachariah Chandler of 
Michigan and Jacob Collamer of Vermont. Of those present 
for the first time but who were destined to rank high among 
the leaders of their day were John Sherman of Ohio, Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee, and Lyman Trumbull of Illinois. In 
the House of Representatives were Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, 
Schuyler Colfax of Indiana, Roscoe Conkling and Elbridge 
Spaulding of New York, Valentine B. Horton, George H. Pen- 
dleton and Clement L. Vallindigham of Ohio and Justin P. 
Morrill of Vermont. From Pennsylvania Thaddeus Stevens 
was the most important. He was among the most eminent 


*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
on May 31, 1921, 
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of the men in the Lower House and his name will be men- 
tioned whenever Reconstruction is discussed. Besides Stev- 
ens the only Pennsylvanian of note was Glusha A. Grow of 
Glenwood who served in the Thirty-Seventh Congress and 
was later returned to the Fifty-Third. In July, 1861, he was 
honored by being elected Speaker of the House, receiving 
99 out of 159 votes on the first ballot. 

Edgar A. Cowan was born in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on September 19, 1815. He was of Scotch- 
Irish descent. His parents were poor so that he had to earn 
the money to secure an education. A part of his youth was 
spent in Allegheny County as a carpenter. In time he saved 
enough money to enter Greensburg Academy. After com- 
pleting his course in this preparatory school he entered 
Franklin College at New Athens, Ohio. From this institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1839. This same college conferred 
upon him the degree of L.L. D. in 1871. He now took up the 
study of law and was admitted to the bar in Westmoreland 
County in 1842. In his chosen profession he was very suc- 
cessful and soon made a reputation for himself. As to poli- 
tics he was originally a Jackson Democrat but joined with 
the Whigs in 1840. In 1856 he supported Fremont as he 
held that Fillmore represented Knownothingism and Bu- 
chanan indifferentism to slavery in the territories. The Re- 
publicans of this state selected him as a Presidential elector 
in 1860. : 

Up to this time he had held no public office. But when 
the term of William Bigler in the United States Senate was 
about to expire he became a candidate for his seat. The 
contest was a spirited one and the result was not certain 
until the Republicans in the State Legislature had met in 
their caucus. The only dangerous opponent of Cowan was 
David Wilmot. He had the backing of many of the chief 
politicians. Yet to many of the Republicans he was too ex- 
treme. His record on the tariff and on slavery lost him many 
votes from conservative legislators who personally favored 
him. Cowan who was by no means so well known was 
believed to be conservative and therefore safe at a time when 
the people of the state wished to show the South that they 
did not favor extreme measures. On the first ballot in the 
caucus Cowan received 26 and Wilmot 23 votes with the 
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others scattered. A majority was not given any man until 
the sixth when the vote stood 58 for Cowan and 38 for Wil- 
mot. When the Senate and House met in joint session to 
elect a Senator, Cowan was given 98 votes. The Democrats 
cast theirs, 35 in all, for Henry Foster. The disappointment 
of Wilmot in not being elected at this time was soon healed. 
The other Senator from the state, Simon Cameron, was 
chosen as Secretary of War, by Lincoln. Wilmot was elected 
to fill his unexpired term. Two years later he himself re- 
signed when given a seat in the United States Court of 
Claims. Charles R. Buckalew was elected to succeed Wilmot. 

The selection of Cowan was acceptable to the Repub- 
licans. The comments of several of the newspapers will il- 
lustrate this and also will describe the man. The Philadel- 
phia Press while speaking of him “as a gentleman as yet un- 
known to fame” yet described him in these words: “He is a 
thorough Latin, French, Greek and German scholar. He is 
a great student acquainting himself with nearly all the 
modern sciences and possessed of one of the finest private 
geological, botanical and zoological cabinets in Western Penn- 
sylvania. As a lawyer, Mr. Cowan stands in the very first 
rank of his profession and as an orator he has few equals in 
the state.” The Pittsburgh Gazette asserted that Bigler the 
weak-kneed doughface had gone to the wall and his place 
had fallen toa man. Of Cowan it was said: “He is a man of 
middle age, gigantic in stature and also gigantic in intellect, 
untried in public life but possessing all the elements of a 
true statesman, of gentlemanly address and popular man- 
ners, well-rooted and grounded in the Republican faith and 
with backbone enough for a dozen senators.” The Pitts- 
burgh Post quotes a Washington paper as speaking of him 
as “entirely a self-made man having struggled alone, aided 
only by his commanding talent, indomitable will, untiring 
industry and persevering energy to the first rank among the 
lawyers of the state.” This same tone of commendation 
pervaded most of the comments made in January, 1861. 

By the time that Cowan had assumed the duties of his 
office the war had begun. In view of this he laid down five 
rules to guide him in the performance of his task. They 
were as follows: 

1. The North must not violate the Constitution in co- 
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ercing the South to remain in the Union. 

2. The Democratic Party in the Free States and the 
Union men in the Border States must be conciliated. 

3. Congress should confine itself to raising revenues 
and an army. 

4. The war should be waged according to the rules of 
civilized warfare. 

5. The war was to suppress a rebellion and not to con- 
quer the Southern States. 

To these rules he steadfastly held though the course 
in which they led him was such as to render him extremely 
unpopular. Few men in our Congress at any time have so 
completely lost the confidence and support of those who 
elected them. This gives an interest to the study of his con- 
gressional life. His name is not attached to any of the 
prominent legislation of his time. 

When Congress opened in July he was given a place on 
the Judiciary Committee, on that of Indian Affairs and on 
that of Patents and the Patent Office. Later he was appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy on the Finance Committee and withdrew 
from that on Indian Affairs. On the Finance Committee he 
served until the last session of which he was a member. 
Throughout his whole term in the Senate he was a member 
of that on Patents and the Patent Office, part of the time 
as chairman. At other times he served on those of Agricul- 
ture, Enrolled Bills and Territories. 

During the special session of July and August, 1861, 
he voted for the main bills which were passed. It was not 
until the second session of the Thirty-Seventh Congress 
that he took the stand which cost him the support of his 
constituents. One of the Senators from Indiana, Jesse D. 
Bright, was charged with having written on March 1, 1861, 
a letter to Jefferson Davis, already President of the Con- 
federate States, introducing a friend who desired to sell an 
invention improving firearms. A resolution was presented 
in the Senate declaring Bright guilty of treason. It was held, 
therefore, that he should be expelled from the Senate. The 
debate was very violent. A terrific outcry was raised against 
“the traitor Bright” as he was called. One of his most 
bitter antagonists was Andrew Johnson. Another was David 
Wilmot. In such an hour Cowan dared to defend Bright. He 
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did this because he felt that at that time Bright belonged to 
a party which did not believe in secession but held that co- 
ercion would only more completely sever the Union. He in- 
sisted that the accused did not have a fair trial. He argued 
that from the technical, legal standpoint Bright was not 
guilty of treason even if he did write the letter. That this 
was true was conceded by Wilmot during a clash between 
Cowan and himself. Those favoring expulsion took the 
stand that while the evidence for treason was not such as 
would lead them to return a verdict of guilty if they were 
sitting as jurors, it was such as to show that Bright was not 
a fit man to be a member of the United States Senate. Of 
the defenders of Bright no one was more zealous than Cowan. 
When the final vote was taken on February 5, 1862, Bright 
was expelled by a vote of 32 to 14. 

The assumption of this position by Cowan was fatal to 
his popularity in Pennsylvania. As the session preceded the 
conviction steadily gained ground that he was not a friend 
of the Union. This led Ben Wade on one occasion to term 
him “the watchdog of slavery.” Denunciation of him by the 
people of the state now became as strong as their praise had 
been when he was elected. In the spring of 1862 an Aboli- 
tion convention in Allegheny County declared that he did not 
represent the sentiment of the loyal people of Pennsyl- 
vania. When the Republicans of this county met in June of 
that year they severely censured him in their resolutions. 
The course of Wilmot was highly commended; that lof 
Cowan, just as unscathingly condemned. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette, formerly his ardent friend, in referring to this 
convention said: “Among the members of the large con- 
vention of Republicans which met in this city on Monday, 
there was not a man that had a word to say in defense of 
Edgar A. Cowan in the Senate of the United States. There 
was a universal feeling of execration against the ingrate 
who had so basely deceived his political friends who had 
elevated him to a seat so much beyond his capacity or 
deserts.” 

His attitude on the Confiscation Bill had likewise dis- 
pleased his constituents and helped to bring on this unusual 
reversal of feeling. This bill provided for the confiscation of 
the property of all persons in rebellion. Cowan opposed it on 
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the ground that it was unconstitutional and would make the 
South more hostile. He also held that it was contrary to the 
law of nations which does not regard property taken on land 
as lawful prize in war. In the course of the debate on 
March 4th, 1862 he said: Pass this bill and all that is left 
of the Constitution is not worth much. Certainly it is not 
worth a terrible and destructive war such as we now wage 
for it.” Again, on June 27th he said: “When I show that 
it is contrary to the law of nations I show that it is uncon- 
stitutional because there is nothing plainer in the world 
than that the Congress of the United States, the government 
of the United States, the whole people of the United States 
everywhere are bound by the law of nations and if we ex- 
pect to have national rights and enjoy national privileges 
in the great family of nations, nothing can be clearer than 
that we are bound by the law of nations. ” When the bill 
was passed on July 12th, 1862, under the pressure of the 
military reverses around Richmond, Cowan voted, “nay”. 

Without further illustrations of his stand on particu- 
lar bills we may show the manner in which the impression 
of his attitude towards slavery and the South which his 
defense of Bright gave clung to him until the end of his 
term, by an incident which occurred during the debate on 
the Freedman’s Bureau Bill. In the course of the discus- 
sion Cowan declared that he was a friend of the negro. 
This drew from Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts 
the cutting rejoiner: “The Senator from Pennsylvania tells 
us that he is a friend of the negro. What sir, he a friend 
of the negro! Why, sir, there has hardly been a proposition 
before the Senate of the United States for the last five 
years leading to the emancipation of the negro and the 
protection of his rights that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has not sturdily opposed. He has hardly ever uttered a word 
on this floor the tendency of which was not to degrade 
and to belittle a weak and struggling race. He comes here 
today and thanks God that they are free, when his vote 
and his voice for five years with hardly an exception have 
been against making them free. He thanks God, sir, that 
your work and mine, our work which has saved a country 
and emancipated a race is secured; while from the word 
‘go’ to this time, he has made himself the champion of 
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‘how not to do it.’” If there be a man on the floor of the 
American Senate who has tortured the Constitution of the 
country to find powers to arrest the voice of this nation 
which was endeavoring to make a race free, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is the man.” These were strong words 
yet underneath them there was much truth. 

Of interest is his stand on the financial measures which 
were passed to help put down the Rebellion. Here our con- 
viction is that he was right in some of his contentions 
notably on the Legal-Tender Acts. With the bills author- 
izing loans, increasing taxes, imposing internal revenue 
duties and raising the tariff he was in accord with the 
administration. But he was not on the bills to tissue 
legal-tenders and the National Bank Act. The first bill to 
authorize the issue of $150,000,000.00 in United States 
notes or greenbacks as they were called was introduced in 
January, 1862. As passed by the House it provided that 
these notes should be legal-tender for all debts public and 
private within the United States. Thaddeus Stevens as the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the House 
had championed the bill with all his ability. In the Senate 
the bill was amended so as to provide that interest on bonds 
and notes should be paid in coin. Even as thus amended 
Cowan would not vote for it. His argument was that it was 
unconstitutional since the Constitution prohibits the making 
of anything except gold and silver legal-tender. He also 
pointed te the disastrous experience with Continental money 
during the American Revolution and that of the French 
Revolution with assignats. He closed his address on the 
amendment which proposed to strike out the legal-tender 
clause with these words: “The Constitution is the charter 
of our liberties and the covenant of the Union which we are 
all so anxious to defend. I will stand upon it to the last 
despite every necessity however imperious and if the time 
ever comes when we must all go down together, I say, let 
it come; but let us go down as honest men with our faith 
inviolate and in that spirit I hope the amendment to the 
bill will prevail.” The bill, however, with the legal-tender 
clause remaining passed and became law on February 25th, 
1862. The work of Cowan on this occasion was such as to 
lead the Philadelphia Press which supported the measure 
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to compare him favorably with Senator Fessenden of Maine. 
He was said to have “distinguished himself by the acumen, 
logic and force of his expression and style.” In June 
another issue was asked for by Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chase. Again Cowan opposed it but the issue was made. 
He also did not favor the National Bank bill which became 
law on February 25, 1863. One source of his opposition was 
the fact that it gave the banks the opportunity to secure 
double interest on the money invested in the government 
bonds which they held as security for the notes issued by 
them. On the one hand, they received interest from the 
government on these bonds and on the other, they received 
interest on the notes which were secured by these bonds. 
This was a common ground of opposition to the national 
banks. 

Of other matters before Congress during his term it 
may be said that he favored the suspension of the right of 
habeas corpus. The Homestead Act of 1862 also received 
his support. He cast his vote, too, for the Thirteenth 
Amendment when it passed the Senate in April, 1864. The 
draft bill was given his affirmative vote. While this was 
before the Senate he proposed the exemption of members 
of Congress but the amendment did not carry. He opposed 
the bill giving to the army the enforcement of the Civil 
Rights Bill. On December 10th, 1866 he created a sensa- 
tion in Congress by introducing a bill to give negro women 
the right to vote. When he was charged with making this 
motion as a joke, he stoutly protested that he had acted in 
all seriousness. This movement for negro female suffrage 
received the favorable votes of 8 other senators but was 
lost as 37 were not willing to give this right to negro while 
denying it to white women. 

The last months of his term were those in which the 
overshadowing question in Congress was the struggle with 
President Johnson which finally led to the impeachment of 
the President. In this contest Cowan supported the Presi- 
dent. For example, he was absent when the Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill was passed on January 25th, 1866. But when 
the question of the President’s veto was before the Senate 
he was present and voted to sustain the veto. Again he 
voted against the Civil Rights Bill on February 2d, 1866 and 
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refused to give his vote to pass it over the veto of the 
President. Likewise, he opposed the Tenure of Office Act 
of January 18th, 1867. On this occasion the other Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Buckalew, voted as he did. 

It was probably this support of the President which 
secured him the appointment to a post in the diplomatic 
service and also led the Senate to decline to confirm the 
appointment. During the last session of the Thirty-ninth 
Congress which met in December, 1866 there was a general 
impression that such a post would be offered him as his 
reelection was plainly impossible. At one time the rumor 
was current that he would be made Secretary of War. 
During a discussion of this on the floor of the Senate, Sena- 
tor Saulsbury of Delaware declared that as a statesman 
Cowan had no superior in the Senate if in the country. 
When the historian Motley who had been minister to Aus- 
tria resigned, President Johnson sent to the Senate the nomi- 
nation of Cowan to take his place. After long discussion 
the Senate left the matter laying on the table when the 
term ended on March 3rd, 1867. Cowan then retired to pri- 
vate life and resumed the practice of law. His death oc- 
curred August 31st, 1885. 

As noted there was no chance of his reelection. Sever- 
al candidates for his seat appeared. Among these were 
former Senator Cameron, Thaddeus Stevens, Galusha A. 
Grow, Col. Forney and Gov. Curtin. The last three retired 
from the race in favor of Stevens. There was a strong 
sentiment in favor of his election. Those who supported 
him openly hinted that money was being used in behalf of 
Cameron. Whether there was or not does not concern us 
here. He was selected as their candidate at the caucus of 
the Republicans. A change had been made in the method 
of electing United States senators. Each House now voted 
separately. The vote in the Senate stood, Cameron 19, 
Cowan 10; in the House, Cameron 62 and Cowan 37. Whence 
came these Cowan votes? They came from the Democrats. 
Here was indeed a most unusual reversal of political support. 
The man who had been elected by the Republican majority 
in 1861 became the candidate of the Democratic minority 
in 1867. The Pittsburgh Gazette which in 1861 had de- 
clared that Bigler the weak-kneed doughface had gone to 
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the wall and his place had fallen to a man, now rejoiced that 
Cameron had become the successor “to the renegade Cowan 
in the United States Senate.” 

What judgment can be passed upon the man whose 
official career has thus been briefly sketched? That he was 
an able lawyer, a well-trained scholar and a forceful orator 
was conceded by all. Yet his political career was singularly 
unfortunate. The stand which he took upon decisive ques- 
tions was such, in most cases, as to cost him his popular- 
ity and support. Yet he always protested that he was doing 
what he believed to be just, equitable and constitutional. 
May the explanation, in part, not be found in the fact that 
he was above all else a constitutional lawyer. He could not 
make concessions in such matters even for the sake of win- 
ning the war. That he was a man with firm convictions and 
with the courage to be true to those convictions at whatever 
cost, is our judgment upon the man. 
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THE LUCASES* 


A Noted St. Louis Family 
By 
HENRY L. PATTERSON 


The late Judge John B. C. Lucas, the founder of the 
family in America, was born in Normandy, France, in the 
year 1758, and died in St. Louis, August 31, 1842, aged 84 
years. He came to the United States about 1784; after 
spending a few weeks in Philadelphia, started for the West, 
and settled a few miles back of Pittsburgh, farming 
here for twenty-five years. During that period he 
was returned to Congress from his district. In 1805 Presi- 
dent Jefferson sent him to Missouri to pass upon the land 
claims of those who held or claimed under the former gov- 
ernments of Spain and France. His associates were Pen- 
rose and Donaldson. He brought with him to Missouri his 
wife, sons—Charles, William, Adrian, James H., and daugh- 
ter Anne, who became Anne L. Hunt. Charles died in 1817, 
Adrian next. William, 1836; James H., 1873, and Anne Lu- 
cas Hunt in 1879, she being the last of these two genera- 
tions. He was educated in France, and came to America a 
thorough read lawyer. All those who were contemporane- 
ous with him, accord to him talents of the very highest 
order, and an integrity beyond question or doubt; his man- 


*The founder of this family was prominent in the political life 
of Pittsburgh in the early days. In 1796, he lived on a farm on Coal 
Hill on the south side of the Monongahela River, in St. Clair Town- 
ship, five miles above Pittsburgh. lt was said of him that he was 
an atheist, and that his wife plowed on Sundays, in spite of which he 
was several times elected to the General Assembly. In 1800, he 
was appointed an associate judge for the county. He quarrelled with 
Alexander Addison, the president judge of the judicial district to 
which Allegheny County was attached, yet he had sufficient standing 
in the state to cause Judge Addison’s impeachment and removal from 
the Bench. In 1802, Lucas was elected to Congress and was re-elected 
in 1804. In 1805, he was appointed United States District Judge for 
the new territory of Louisiana, now the state of Missouri—Editor 
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ners were those of an elegantly refined gentleman, high or 
low were always met with a suavity at once grateful and 
agreeable. It may be truly said he was a victim of calami- 
ties, having lost out of six sons, five by unnatural deaths. 
These terrible events doubtless went far to influence his 
later life, and to account for his withdrawal from all social 
intercourse. But few minds could have survived such dread- 
ful experiences and retained anything of its original force; 
his did, it was powerful to the last. The foregoing sketch 
has an object that is to show the fallacy of memory of 
some men who, to glorify themselves as “old inhabitants” 
talk falsely and glibly of past events in the history of men 
and things. Referring to your issue of January 30, fourth 
column, fourth page, your reporter relates an interview 
with a prominent citizen, as follows: “I have frequently 
heard the story that Dorriss won the block on Eleventh and 
Olive streets, which goes by his name from old Mr. J. B. 
Lucas, the father of James H. I believe it is true. Lucas 
was very fond of gambling, and would sit down to poker 
whenever he could get a party. A number of us went up 
the river a good many years ago, and in the party were 
J. B. C. Lucas, Luther M. Kennett, who was Mayor of the 
city at the time, and Dorriss. A poker game was organized 
with these three among the players. Well, Kennett got a 
good hand and bet it against Lucas. Kennett won $500 dur- 
ing the evening from Lucas, who didn’t mind the loss at all, 
etc., etc.” 

I have quoted thus freely from your article with a view 
to show the facility with which some old “residents” relate 
facts and incidents that never existed or occurred—in com- 
mon parlance, lie. 

The steamboat excursion referred to happened in 1852 
and was on the occasion of breaking ground at Hannibal of 
the H. & St. Joe railroad. I was one of the St. Louis delega- 
tion and was on the boat that night and saw all. Your in- 
formant asserts he saw J. B. C. Lucas, the father of James 
H., at cards with Kennett. The old Judge, father of James 
H., so positively identified, died August 31, 1842, some ten 
years anterior to the steamboat excursion, which renders it 
quite improbable that he was “seeing poker” that evening. 
Gen. Dorriss was not on that boat. 
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James H. Lucas 


James H. Lucas, the last surviving son of J. 
B. C. Lucas, was born November 12, 1800, near 
Pittsburgh, and died at St. Louis, November 9, 1873, 
was buried in Calvary cemetery on his birthday, November 
12. He came to St. Louis with his father in 1805, a very 
sprightly boy of five years old. His disposition for fun 
and mischief was exuberant, which did not quite suit the 
taste of the old gentleman, so that, at about the age of 
sixteen, the father, with the view to tone down the young- 
ster’s spirits, sent him to school in New Hampshire, sup- 
posing that the steady habits of that latitude would influ- 
ence the boy. But it was no go. The peculiarities of those 
people were intolerable to him. After enduring for a year 
or so, he resolved to quit and try life on his own hook. 
So, writing to his father in a “Declaration of Independence,” 
he put out. Traveling near due west he came to and stopped 
at the town of Poughkeepsie, Duchess county, N. Y. Here 
he immediately entered the office of Elisha Williams, at 
that time the leading lawyer of New York, and began the 
study of the law, meanwhile teaching French to eke out 
expenses. This, however, did not last long. His roving 
spirit would not brook delay. Again packing his kit he 
starts for Arkansas and brings up at the Post. Here he 
was so fortunate as to win the esteem and friendship of 
Mr. Notrebe, a very elegant, refined and cultivated French 
gentleman, a leading merchant and a planter at the Post. 
This friendship lasted through life. Upon reaching this, 
his last destination, he resumed his law-reading, and, while 
acquiring a profession, taught school, evincing an energy 
and determination seldom manifested by a lad of 18 years. 
While pursuing his studies he was made county clerk. Soon 
after having obtained his license as a lawyer, he began to 
“ride the circuit.” The extent of his practice is unknown 
to me, but it must have paid, for he soon married, and next 
we find him a planter. This was his life down to 1836, 
when his father, finding himself alone, William having died 
that year, wrote, requesting him to remove to St. Louis, 
with which he complied in 1837. From his advent to St. 
Louis until his death in 1873, he was identified with all the 
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leading projects, having in view the extension, beautifying 
and improvement of the city, and was among the foremost 
of public spirited men when schemes to benefit the whole 
community were suggested. He, O’Fallon and Page were 
the trio who subscribed the first $100,000 to the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad—this about 1850 and 1851. 


The Lucas Estate 


The Lucas estate extended from the east side of Fourth 
Street west to Jefferson Avenue, St. Charles Street on the 
north and Market Street on the south, the heart of St. 
Louis. When he took charge in 1837 there were not one 
hundred houses in the district. Look at it now. Public and 
private buildings counted by the thousand bear ample testi- 
mony of the liberal policy of the proprietors inviting all 
to come in, aiding and encouraging improvements, and them- 
selves building houses by the hundred. In his social rela- 
tions he was kindly, gentle and affectionate, one of the most 
approachable of men—a magnanimous auditor, for out of 
the hundreds of trusts and mortgages he held on property 
sold, not to exceed five were ever forcibly closed, and these 
generally at the request of the debtor. His charities were 
liberal, unostentatious—I may say, secret. Take him all 
in all, his character was beautiful. He died in the day of 
his usefulness deeply regretted by this community. These 
are the two men whose memories are stigmatized by certain 
old residents—mental vagabonds rather—who walk our 
streets licking up every defamatory item of gossip, stowing 
it away in their mean souls for future use, and when oppor- 
tunity offers palming them off on “innocent reporters” as 
facts of their own knowledge. As an illustration of this 
base habit, look at the short dialogue as given in your issue 
of January 30, page 4, fifth column, to-wit: 

Reporter—“The Dorriss Row on Olive Street. I believe 
that was won in a night, wasn’t it?” 

Old Resident answers: “Yes; Gen. Dorriss won that of 
J. B. C. Lucas on three nines, and to this day among the 
gambling fraternity three nines are known as a ‘Lucas’.” 
Here the slanderer answers unequivocally, “Yes,” without 
the grace to qualify by saying, I have heard so and so, 
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The following facts and figures most conclusively show 
that there never was a word of truth in the tale of the three 
nines. Referring to the records of St. Louis county: (see 
book A, page 85, February 7, 1849.) Deed of James H. Lucas 
and Anne L. Hunt to John Cavender for 49 7-12 feet on 
north side of Olive and west of Eleventh. Again, same book 
and page, date February 12, 1849: E. C. Hutchinson to 
John Cavender, 80 8-12 feet on north side Olive in block 
506. Book O. 5, page 278. December 18, 1849. Deed of 
Lucas Hunt to Edward A. Meany, of Chicot County, Ark., 
for 75 feet on north side of Olive Street, in block 56. These 
three deeds embraced the entire 205 feet covered by the 
Dorriss Row. Gen. Dorriss became a resident of St. Louis 
in 1868. Just about nineteen years after Lucas and Hunt 
had ceased to own a foot of the ground, Gen. Dorriss pur- 
chased of Wayman Crow, and, if the tale of three nines is 
to be maintained and repeated, I respectfully refer old 
residents to Mr. Crow for further information, as he was the 
last owner of the premises before Dorriss. This exposition 
may deprive the smart “ten cent ante” fellows of a standard 
joke, and cause “old residents” to cease their lying. 


Anne Lucas Hunt 


Anne Lucas Hunt, the only daughter, was born near 
Pittsburgh, September, 1796; came to St. Louis with her 
father in 1805, then in her ninth year a bright, precocious 
child. Education at that early day was a difficult matter 
to attain. There being no first-class schools, no colleges or 
convents, the young folks were dependent upon home instruc- 
tions, and these varied according to the abilities of parents. 
Our heroine was more fortunate than most of her com- 
panions in having a father of genius and high classical 
attainments and a well educated, sensible mother. From 
these she mainly obtained such culture and knowledge as 
enabled her to appear to advantage in cultivated and intelli- 
gent society. Her career as a belle was short, for in her 
eighteenth year she married Capt. Theodore Hunt, former- 
ly of the United States Navy; this in 1814. He died in 1832. 
Afterwards in 1836 she married Wilson P. Hunt, who died in 
April 1842. About this time her life became one of system- 
atic benevolence, seeking out the poor, the suffering and 
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afflicted. While administering to their wants she sought 
more extended fields for her charities, and appropriated 
largely of her estate to endow and build up societies, orders 
and institutions for the relief of the poor, and the extension 
of good morals. The tale of misery and suffering always 
touched her heart and opened her hand. She saw the vicious 
of both sexes becoming daily more numerous and more de- 
graded; she also saw the world condemning, but doing little 
to alleviate or reclaim. 

Mr. Editor, I feel that I would trespass too far upon 
your army of twenty thousand daily subscribers were I to 
go into a detail of the very many noble bequests of this re- 
markable lady. I will mention but one, to-wit: “The Con- 
vent of the Good Shepherd,” founded by her in the interests 
of fallen humanity—an institution comparatively speaking 
in its infancy, containing today within its walls four hun- 
dred and seventy-five souls—a vast multitude. Who can 
analyze its moral and vicious composition, ranging from the 
highest type of angelic virtue down to the most degraded 
habits of vice? Monuments of marble and bronze are erect- 
ed in memory of and to perpetuate the name and fame of 
those who have done great things in their day, and are in- 
tended to excite admiration and invite imitation, but they 
are silent. Not so this monument; the prayers and aspira- 
tions of these four hundred and seventy-five beings daily 
ascend to heaven beseeching God’s blessings on their gen- 
erous foundress, who for all time has provided them a home, 
where, secure from the sneers and temptations of the world, 
they may recover a self respect, abandoning the life of sin, 
and once more placing themselves in the line of God’s favor. 
Therefore, so long as sinful women shall exist on earth, this 
monument will speak, and she who, disregarding earthly 
values gave freely of her substance will be called “blessed 
of women,”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 18, 1882. 
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WHEN JUDGE F. H. COLLIER WAS A YOUNG LAWYER 
By 
JOHN H. KILLIN 


Between twenty-five and thirty years ago, a case of 
assault and battery was tried in the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of this county before Judge McClure, which attracted 
much attention and awakened a deep interest in the minds 
of all who heard it, in favor of the defendant. A young 
man was brought from jail, where he had been for some 
time confined, before the court, charged as above, on one 
of his employer’s sons; the former being the prosecutor. As 
the defendant had no attorney, at the request of the court 
F. H. Collier, Esq., defended him. The defendant came from 
the prisoner’s box and sat down by Mr. Collier, and they 
engaged in an exceedingly earnest conversation. After 
being thus engaged probably fifteen minutes the court 
called Mr. Collier’s attention to the fact that he was con- 
suming too much valuable time, and the latter announced 
that he was ready to proceed with the case. The testimony 
of the prosecutor’s witnesses made out a clear case against 
the defendant, but, as the latter had no witnesses, Mr. Col- 
lier drew out of those for the plaintiff some facts that were 
of considerable importance to his client. The testimony 
was that the prosecutor owned a ferryboat at Elizabeth on 
the Monongahela River, and that defendant was employed by 
him; also that the plaintiff had two boys who daily heaped 
abuse on his client, and that on the day he committed the 
assault on one of them, his client was under the influence of 
liquor. It is not often that a lawyer gives as much earnest 
attention to a case when he expects no reward, as Mr. Collier 
did in this one. It has always been my disposition to side 
with the weak and oppressed, hence my sympathy was en- 
listed so much in favor of that prisoner that I retain a fair 
recollection of the substance of the speech Mr. Collier made 
to the jury on that occasion. He arose from his seat, turned 
to the jury and earnestly scanned each face and then in a 
voice which clearly indicated that he was much interested, 
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he said, “Gentlemen of the jury, I will preface the short 
address I propose to make to you, in behalf of my client, by 
relating a scrap of my early history. When I was a boy, the 
son of a poor Methodist preacher in lower Maryland, I had 
a friend, a noble-hearted boy, whom I loved with all the 
ardour of my young heart. In those days Methodist preach- 
ers were so poorly paid that in a sparsely settled country 
they barely received enough compensation for their services 
to keep soul and body together. My father occupied a posi- 
tion of the better kind, and, although I have no recollections 
of ever suffering for want of food, I can recall several occa- 
sions during the cold, bitter winters on the coast of being 
short of fuel. I can also remember that my young friend, 
who often visited us, was not oblivious to this fact, as he was 
generally on hand with a sled load, if there was snow, or his 
arms filled with wood from his father’s pile, when we were 
in need. Time passed, my father moved west and settled in 
this county and in his new home he received sufficient re- 
muneration for his services to live comfortably and educate 
his children. Now, gentlemen of the jury, as my story is 
about done, as you seem to be interested, probably some of 
you would like to know whether or not I ever saw my young 
friend after I left him and moved west. I will tell you that 
I did, but never until within the last hour, and there he sits,” 
pointing to the defendant. This announcement created a 
profound sensation; it is my firm belief that from the stern 
judge to the humblest man in the lobby, there was not a 
bosom in which the feelings of sympathy were not stirred. 
Mr. Collier continued: 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury, I will simply and briefly 
call your attention to the testimony in this case. You will 
remember that the witnesses for the prosecution have testi- 
fied that my client has been, to say the least of it, shame- 
fully treated, and that when he committed the assault he 
was under the influence of liquor, during which he forgot 
his dependent position and asserted his manhood. These 
facts, I trust, will be received by you as a palliation for the 
offence he has committed and recommend him so kindly to 
your consideration that you will reach the conclusion that 
the time he has been confined in jail has been a greater pun- 
ishment than he deserved.” 
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After the prosecuting attorney had made a short speech 
and Judge McClure a brief change, the jury retired and 
acquitted the defendant on the first ballot. 


Pittsburgh, March 10, 1880. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY PITTSBURGH 
By 
MRS. C. SIMPSON 


My father came to Pittsburgh in 1797 and I was born 
in 1800 near O’Hara’s glass works, the first establishment 
of the kind in this vicinity. It was built by Messrs. James 
O’Hara and Isaac Craig, and Mr. Wm. Eichbaum, father of 
the late Wm. Eichbaum, was engaged to superintend the 
erection of the building. It has long since disappeared. 

The old fort and magazine near the Point, I remember 
quite well, and the picket line, still in a good degree of pres- 
ervation. 

Some account has been given of a slide on Mt. Washing- 
ton, but there was one many years before which I recall quite 
clearly. It swept off a red frame ferry-house that stood 
on the edge of the bank above the landing, and the road 
was rendered impassable for several days, being completely 
filled up with trees, stumps and rocks. 

I have often wondered why no one has ever mentioned 
the Little Round Church (Episcopal) at the corner of Wood 
and Liberty streets. Does any one remember it? It is said 
that Mr. Wm. Price modeled his “Round House” after this 
building. I recollect it quite well and when it was demolished, 
but I cannot give the date of its demolition. 

And there was also a Catholic church, St. Patrick’s, I 
think. I cannot define its location, but there was quite an 
open common about it where I played once with some youth- 
ful companions; and there was a clear, beautiful stream of 
water in front of it. It was but a small building and I am 
under the impression that it was burned down. 

There was a German Lutheran church at a very early 
period on the corner of Smithfield Street and Strawberry 
Alley. 

The first book-store I remember was the Franklin Book 
Store on Wood Street, near Fourth Street, as near as I can 
recall. 

Dr. Dawson kept a drug-store at the corner of Fourth 
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and Wood streets. I do not remember any other drug-store 
at this time. 

Reiter’s confectionery was the first establishment of the 
kind in Pittsburgh; at least it is the only one I remember, 
and the first bakery was that of Mr. Brown. 

Does anyone recall old John Taylor, the “Almanac Man,” 
as he was called? His prognostications of the weather al- 
ways had a margin of “either the day before or the day 
after.” It seems to me that he was pastor of the Round 
Church at one time. 

The first steam mill stood at the foot of Penn Street 
on a bluff. It was an object of great curiosity to the country 
people coming to market. The steam puffing out attracted 
great attention, and I remember hearing one old farmer 
say that he believed “if anyone would go close enough it 
would knock him down.” I think this mill became Davis’ 
cracker factory. 

I remember quite well the first steamboat built here 
and the great excitement in launching it. It was customary 
for the first steamboats to carry, each, a small cannon to 
fire upon entering and leaving port. Water Street and the 
wharf would be crowded upon a boat going out, so intense 
was the curiosity in regard to steam navigation. 

When I was a little girl, there were some sailing vessels 
built here for Gulf service. One of my earliest recollections 
is going with my mother to see one of these ships, as they 
were called. It was rigged and ready for sailing, and was 
going up and down the river short distances with a crowd of 
gaily dressed ladies and their escorts on board. 

My attention, however, was riveted by the sailors run- 
ning up to the top of the high masts, sometimes hidden by 
the snowy sails. 

Eichbaum’s wire factory stood on the bank of the Mon- 
ongahela River, opposite Birmingham. There were three 
brothers Eichbaum, Henry, William and Arnold, who with 
their mother and sisters, lived in a neat frame house near 
the works. The house had a long porch facing the river. 

McClurg’s foundry (the old foundry) stood between 
Fifth Street and Virgin Alley. In the war of 1812 Mr. Mc- 
Clurg had heavy contracts for cannon and balls. The can- 
non were cast solid and bored out and the boring mill was 
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on the Allegheny River bank somewhere near where the 
Arsenal now stands. And I am confident these balls were 
used in the proving process. 

I remember an interesting incident in this connection, 
which has never made its appearance in print. Mr. McClurg, 
though of Irish birth, was as intensely loyal to the interests 
of his adopted country as he was bitter toward England. 
He had, as I said before, contracts for cannon and balls in 
the war of 1812, and was keenly interested in its progress. 
Almost every morning he would come down and read the 
war news to the molders in the casting-house while they 
worked. 

One morning, in September, 1813, he came as usual, sat 
down, unfolded his paper, and began to look over it, when 
all at once he jumped to his feet, shouting, “My balls, boys! 
My balls, boys! Commodore Perry on the lakes! My balls, 
boys!” His excitement was so great that his wondering 
workmen could receive no explanation for some time, the old 
gentleman continuing to shout, “My balls! My balls!” By 
and by, however, it was discovered that a supply of balls 
from his foundry had arrived just in time for Perry to renew 
the action in his celebrated fight, and to secure the victory. 


And no wonder the old gentleman was so proud and 
happy in regard to his “balls.” 


November 1, 1880. 
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-_GEORGE GROGHAN AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
OHIO VALLEY—1748-1758 


By 
CLARENCE R. THAYER* 


Few parts of American history are so interesting or have 
been so far-reaching in their importance as the decade from 
1748 to 1758, which marked the climax of the struggle be- 
tween the French and the English for the possession of the 
Ohio Valley. A large part of this struggle took place on local 
ground and should, therefore, be of paramount interest to 
all. It was the good fortune of this city to be able to play 
a most important part in the struggle in the person of one 
of its residents—a man whose knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages, customs and traits enabled him to perform things 
impossible to others and at once gave him an immeasurable 
advantage in dealings with the Indians. I refer to George 
Croghan, Indian trader and fur dealer, of whom Thwaites, 
the eminent historian of American frontier history, says, 
“Next to Sir William Johnson, George Croghan was the 
most prominent figure among British Indian agents during 
the period of the later French wars and the conspiracy of 
Pontiac. A history of his life is therefore an epitome of the 
Indian relations with the whites, especially on the borders 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania and in the Ohio Valley. A 
pioneer trader and traveller, and a government agent, no 
other man of his time better knew the West and the counter 
currents that went to make up its history.” (1) His jour- 
nals, of which several are extant, are used by Parkman in 
his “Conspiracy of Pontiac” (2) and by Justin Winsor in 
his “Narrative and Critical History of America.” (3) 

Little is known of the life of Croghan previous to 1748. 
Born in Ireland, educated in Dublin, (4) he had come to this 
country a short time previous to 1744, at which time he 
seems first to have been licensed as a trader. (5) Establish- 
ing himself on his arrival in this country just west of the 


*Bead by the author, a student in the University of Pittsburgh, 
before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 31, 1921. 
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Susquehanna—then the very fringe of civilization—he made 
long trips into the West, carrying on an extensive trade with 
the Indians as far as the Lake Erie and Sandusky regions. 
(6) 

It was on a return from one of these trips to the West 
that Croghan wrote a letter to the Secretary of Pennsylvania 
dated May 26, 1747, calling the attention of the latter to 
the strategic opportunity afforded the English to possess 
the Ohio Valley because of the turning of the Indian tribes 
there against the French. Croghan says in part: 

“Those Indians were always in the French interest till 
now; but this spring almost all the Indians in the woods 
have declared against the French and I think this will be 
a fair opportunity, if pursued by some small presents, to 
have all the French cut off in those parts, for the Indians 
are very much led by anything that will tend to their own 
self-interest and will think a great deal of a little powder 
and lead at this time; besides, it will be a means of drawing 
those that have not yet joined.” (7) 

This letter, together with an Indian letter which Crog- 
han enclosed, was presented to the Council June 8th. The 
Council turned it over to the Assembly, which, after some 
delay, acted favorably on it, but hesitated all summer long 
to take any definite action upon it. 

Late in September another letter was received from 
Croghan, in which he again urged that a present of powder 
and lead be sent the Indians of the Lake Erie region. This 
time he added the significant statement that if the present 
were not made forthwith, the Indians would turn to the 
French. (8) When this letter was laid before the Council, 
that body promptly voted two hundred pounds to be ex- 
pended for presents to the Ohio Indians. 

The following year, 1748—the year in which the war 
between England and France known as King George’s War 
was technically brought to a close—marked an epoch in the 
history of the West. Until this year no very definite steps 
toward a permanent occupation of this part of the continent 
had been taken by either the French or the English. The 
entire region lay very largely unexplored and, except by 
the Indians, almost totally unsettled. A few free-lance trad- 
ers, exploiting its enormous wealth of furs, were almost 
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the only white men the region ever saw. 

Not much longer was this fair region of America to be 
undisturbed. Already it was claimed by two strong rival 
powers, who were slowly but surely coming to realize the 
vital importance of this region to future colonial develop- 
ment. Gradually the importance of this magnificent terri- 
tory made itself felt as the commerce and interests of both 
French and English expanded. 

Thanks to the timely letters of Croghan, the Pennsyl- 
vania authorities were the first to take steps toward the pos- 
session of the Ohio Valley. In April, 1748, it fell to Croghan 
to carry a gift from the Pennsylvania Assembly to the 
Indians at Logstown, one of their important towns located 
on the right bank of the Ohio, eighteen miles below Pitts- 
burg. It must have been a picturesque, as it was a most 
important, expedition which slowly wound its way over the 
mountains to the upper Ohio. The die was cast—and the 
game began. 

The efforts of Croghan, together with those of Conrad 
Weiser, the Indian interpreter for the Province, who fol- 
lowed him with additional gifts later in the summer, resulted 
in a treaty with the Indians which left Pennsylvania in con- 
trol of the entire Indian trade from Logstown west to the 
Mississippi and north to the Michigan region. (9) 

The French were unwilling that lands to which they laid 
claim, and which were to them the source of considerable 
revenue, should thus easily slip from under their control. 
Nor were they willing that Indians whom they considered 
under French rule should become not merely friendly to the 
English but, in addition, hostile to French interests as well. 

Accordingly, the Governor-General of Canada not to be 
outdone, dispatched in the summer of the very next year a 
French officer, Celeron, accompanied by three hundred sol- 
diers and a number of Indian allies, to reprove the Indians 
for opening trade relations with the English as well as to 
warn the latter off the land. Celeron was also to attempt, so 
far as possible, to remedy the damage done French trade by 
the treaty of Logstown made with the Indians by the English 
the year before. In these purposes Celeron was largely 
thwarted by Croghan, “the shrewd barterer and wily agent” 
as Justin Winsor has characterized him. Croghan arrived 
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on the Ohio a few days after the departure of Celeron and 
succeeded not only in undoing the work of the latter, but 
also in binding the Indians closer than ever in their alle- 
giance to the English. (10) 

In the autumn of the following year, 1750, Colonel 
Johnson, Indian agent for the Crown, learned from two 
escaped prisoners, that the French were making prepara- 
tions to invade the Ohio valley the following spring. Gov- 
ernor Clinton of New York communicated this information 
to Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, who at once sent 
Croghan to the Ohio to forestall the attempts of the French 
to win over the Indians. 

On this occasion the Indians requested that a strong 
house be built on the Ohio for the protection of themselves 
and of the English trade against the French (12). Already 
the English had heard through the Indians of the intentions 
of the French to erect two forts—one at Niagara and the 
other on the southern shore of Lake Erie or on the head- 
waters of the Allegheny River (13). The governor, thor- 
oughly alarmed, was eager to act on the request of the 
Indians for a fort. The Proprietors, after reading Croghan’s 
report on the matter, were quick to see the advantages accru- 
ing from such a fort, and offered to the Assembly, with 
which body they had long quarreled over Indian expenses, 
four hundred pounds to erect a fort and an annual appropri- 
ation of one hundred pounds to maintain it (14). The As- 
sembly did not act favorably on this matter, but did allow 
the governor to give Croghan private instructions to sound 
the Indians on the matter, when he should arrive at Logs- 
town in the late spring of 1751 (15). 

The expedition from Canada, concerning which the Eng- 
lish had been hearing persistent rumors, actually came into 
the Ohio Valley in the spring of 1751 under the leadership 
of Joincare. Croghan was again sent out to defeat this expe- 
dition and was very largely successful in the task. Meeting 
Joincare at Logstown in May, 1751, Croghan quite outwitted 
that clever gentleman and was able to retain the friendship 
of the Indians. Once more the Indians asserted their desire 
for a house on the Ohio (16). For his transference of this 
request Croghan was accused by the Assembly of misunder- 
standing or misrepresenting the Indians. The Assembly, 
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ever dilatory, and averse, on general principles, to any war 
measures, was only too willing to suspect that Croghan was 
desirous of personal gain, and on this pretext, to oppose the 
measure. They gave as an additional reason for their fail- 
ure to build a fort at this time the impending negotiations 
with Virginia over boundary disputes. The erection of a 
fort at that time on land claimed by that state would almost 
certainly have caused trouble. 

The failure on the part of the Pennsylvania authorities 
at this time to build a fort on the Ohio was fatal to English 
interests. It is wholly probable that if they had seen fit to 
heed Croghan’s advice the Ohio Valley would never have 
passed into the hands of the French and a large amount of 
bloodshed and suffering might have been spared the colonists 
in the border warfare which followed shortly after. 

The scruples which had prevented Pennsylvania from 
building a fort on land claimed by Virginia, did not at all 
seem to prevent the Virginians from building a fort on terri- 
tory claimed by Pennsylvania. The jealousy of Virginia 
was aroused by the monopoly of trade which Pennsylvania 
had secured by the important Logstown treaty of 1748. In 
that very year, a member of the Virginia Council, Thomas 
Lee by name, conceived the idea of organizing a land com- 
pany to be known as the Ohio Company, whose purpose 
was to settle territory in the upper Ohio Valley. Prepara- 
tions were pushed forward as rapidly as the nature of the 
project would permit; but, due to the intrigue of the French 
and the opposition of the Pennsylvania traders, a conference 
of the Indians could not be held until June, 1752. At this 
meeting, in which Croghan took part, the Indians denied 
the claim of Virginia to the Ohio lands but promised not 
to molest any Virginians who might wish to settle there. 
They also asked Virginia to erect a fort for them. They 
received an affirmative answer to this request, but the build- 
ing of the fort commenced too late to prevent the ultimate 
occupation of the valley by the French (17). 

During all this time the French were becoming more 
and more menacing. In February, 1752, Croghan had sent 
an appeal of the Shawnese for help to the governor. The 
occasion of this appeal from the Indians was the killing of 
thirty warriors by the French. Governor Hamilton replied 
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with soft words, for that was all his pacific Assembly would 
allow him to use (18). Meanwhile the Indians retaliated 
and brought down upon themselves the wrath of the French. 
The situation was becoming critical for the Ohio Indians. 

Months passed by and the Pennsylvania Assembly did 
nothing. Rumors of another French invasion in larger num- 
bers were persistent. On May 7, 1753, Croghan, among 
others, was present at Pine Creek, not far from Logstown, 
when a letter arrived from one John Fraser, a trader, with 
definite information as to the movements and designs 
of the French. Among the matters mentioned by Fraser 
in his letter was the intention of the French to build two 
forts on the Ohio (19). 

The dilatory Pennsylvania Assembly was so stirred by 
this letter that it promptly voted an appropriation of eight 
hundred pounds to be used in Indian affairs. Virginia, also, 
promptly sent assurance of aid to the Indians. Conferences 
with the Indians followed. The Virginians met them at 
Winchester to arrange for the giving of aid and supplies. 
The Pennsylvanians met them soon after at Carlisle, where 
the Indians were given many presents and fair promises 
which were not kept. In both conferences Croghan was 
present and took an active part. 

The close of the year found the English interests in the 
Ohio valley seriously threatened, but still in the ascendancy. 
During the winter most of the French withdrew to Canada, 
complaining that the Indians were remaining true to the 
English. Nevertheless, the French worked steadily toward 
an Indian alliance and partially succeeded in the attempt. 

During this critical winter Pennsylvania remained prac- 
tically inactive. Virginia showed somewhat more interest 
by sending young George Washington on his historic journey 
to the commander of the French fort, Le Boeuf, on the upper 
waters of the Allegheny. Croghan passed into the Ohio 
region soon after Washington left (20). He found the situ- 
ation critical. The Indians were perhaps from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand in number but could hardly hope to 
make effective resistance against trained Frenchmen in large 
numbers armed with cannon. They were too scattered and 
too poorly equipped with ammunition even to attempt to 
resist the French without material assistance from the Eng- 
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lish. To be sure a small force of men under Croghan’s half- 
brother, Ensign Ward, was working at the forks of the 
Ohio in constructing a fort for the Ohio Company, but they 
could not hope to resist the French. Croghan wrote to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton and the Secretary, urging the erection of a 
strong log trading-house or stockade. With a refusal to 
make any contribution for the defense of the Province, the 
Assembly adjourned on March 9, 1754 (21). 

Croghan stayed at the Forks of the Ohio for a few weeks 
to help in the distribution of Indian goods during the build- 
ing of the fort. He left about the middle of March. At this 
time, according to a letter of his, some seventy men were 
engaged in building the fort (22). About a month later this 
small force was compelled to surrender its uncompleted 
work to Contrecour, the French commander on the Ohio, 
who appeared with a thousand men and eighteen cannon. 

The situation of the Indians friendly to the English was 
now extreme indeed. The Half King, their chief, notified 
Croghan, who in turn notified the governor, that if help were 
not forthcoming, the Indians would be forced to yield (23). 
But the governor delayed. The defeat of the inadequate ex- 
pedition of Washington at Great Meadows and that of the 
proud Braddock, in both of which expeditions Croghan was 
active, completed the work of destruction. Indians who up 
to this time had remained neutral did not now hesitate to 
join the French openly. 

For three years the French retained a stranglehold on 
the Ohio valley and, in fact, on all of Pennsylvania east to 
the Susquehanna. The western border became a scene of 
fearful and destructive Indian warfare. 

In 1756, Croghan was honored by being made Deputy 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for Sir William Johnson, who 
at that time represented the Crown for Indian affairs in 
America (24). In this capacity Croghan played a most 
important role as a mediator in a series of conferences with 
the Indians which lasted from July, 1756 to October, 1758, 
when final peace was concluded with the Western Indians. 
Croghan’s activities in these conferences would require for 
their adequate treatment a paper of their own and cannot 
therefore be taken up here. 

Sufficient be it to say that as a result of these confer- 
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ences in the East plus the efforts of Christian Frederick Post, 
the Moravian missionary, in the West, the route was opened 
for the successful march of General Forbes upon Duquesne. 
It remained only for Croghan to gather up the fruits of the 
victory in a treaty made at Pittsburg the following July. 
(25) 

The struggle for the Ohio valley was now over. In the 
short space of a decade the English had gained, lost and 
regained the fair Ohio valley. And the work of George 
Croghan, fur trader and Indian agent, was no small factor 
in bringing about the final result. The French evidently 
thought so, for they placed a price upon his head. It has 
already been pointed out in a quotation from no less an 
authority than Thwaites that Croghan enjoyed a promince 
among British Indian agents of the later French wars rivaled 
only by that of Sir William Johnson. And because Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson confined his efforts largely to the New York 
Indians, we may assign to George Croghan the honor of 
having played the most important part in that most inter- 
esting and important of period in American history—a 
period upon which hung the destiny of a nation and a period 
with which every American of whatever rank or station 
should be familiar—the period in which the supremacy of 
the Anglo-Saxon in the New World was established and the 
first seeds of a new nation planted in its virgin soil. 
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IN MEMORY OF THE HARMONY SOCIETY 


Dedication of the Great-House and Grounds 


Probably 5,000 people assembled at the Great-House 
in Economy Sunday afternoon to participate in the dedica- 
tion of the historical old structure and grounds as a memor- 
ial to the now defunct Harmony Society which made the 
spot famous the wide world over and which had as its 
guests at various times such world-famed characters as 
Rudyard Kipling, Lafayette and a long string of others. 

Special trains brought guests from all over Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and even as far as Indiana, while autos 
lined the streets for squares around. 

On account of threatening\ weather probably half of 
those who would have liked to attend remained away. 

The Harmony Society Historical Association under 
whose care the state has placed the grounds and Mr. J. 8S. 
Duss, the last trustee of the society, had been working 
for weeks to place the thirty-roomed quaint old structure 
with its wealth of curios and the beautiful old gardens in 
shape for the event, and as a result they alone fully recom- 
pensed the visitors, to say nothing of the splendid program 
which was rendered. 

Excellent as were the addresses, easily the feature of 
the event was the musical program and “The March of 
Time” as might be expected was the piece de resistance 
—Mr. Duss’ new composition which was given its premier 
presentation. 

Before the rendition of this number Mr. Duss took the 
audience into his confidence by explaining how the happy 
ideas both in words and music had come to him. He stated 
that he deserved no credit whatsoever for any merit that 
might be found either in the text or the music, that all was 
inspiration pure and simple. Perhaps we are mistaken, but 
we feel inclined to think that Mr. Duss overstated the case. 
No matter what the inspiration may have been, the evolution 
of the big idea and the boiling down of the same into five 
stanzas proved of such literary merit, shows the devotion of 
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a deal of profound thought and work and we are inclined to 
feel that the same is true as to the music. 

The number was first played by the band. A storm of 
applause followed. Mr. Duss turned and bowed his acknowl- 
edgment; finally, he raised his hands and indicated silence. 
Thereupon the chorus took up its position beside the band- 
stand, the assistant conductor, Mr. Funaro, took the baton 
and at a nod from Mr. Duss the band sung into the march 
trio and the audience was treated to the novelty of a speech 
or recitation, with the background of a soft accompaniment 
by the band. Every verse—there were the five of national 
importance and seven of local color—was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

The audience took seriously the main text, having to 
do with the development of our nation—said text we predict 
will become a classic, one that ought to adorn a page in the 
school books of future generations. 

The encore verses were of a semi-humorous character 
and the crowd caught the spirit of fun that was poked at 
the “weavers of Pittsburgh who in 1829 sought the assem- 
bly to dissolve the Harmony Society” and now also “rest in 
peace.” 

Mr. Duss’ inimitable presentation of the words, the re- 
frain by the chorus and the splendid musical background 
constitutes a treat that will not soon be forgotten and every 
resident of Ambridge may feel a just pride in what our little 
city can show in the way of artistic accomplishment. 

Upon the whole it did one’s heart good to once again 
hear a program of dignity and no matter how oft it may 
be repeated and the public does not care for good music—that 
it wants only jazz time, etc., we know that Mr. Duss 
and his band gave us some of the best that there is in music 
and it was received by the public with the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

So greatly were the people interested that even when 
the rain began to fall they merely raised their umbrellas or 
huddled around the trees and shrubbery that are a part of 
the beauty of the old gardens. 

THE BAND 

And that band that was gotten together is worthy of 

more than passing comment, composed of experts gathered 
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from far and wide, it played just as though it were a long 
famous organization. Of course much of the credit is due to 
Mr. Duss as conductor. He still retains the vigor and preci- 
sion of former years and his baton was easily followed as was 
particularly manifested in the dainty “Pizzicato” from Sylvia 
which was played as an encore and rendered perfectly, as 
were all the other numbers for that matter. 

And in that band of 32 pieces were about a dozen faces 
familiar nearly a quarter of a century ago as members of 
the Duss Band that toured the country, or of the New York 
Metropolitan Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Duss. One of 
them was Danny Nirella, Pittsburgh’s leading bandmaster 
who was in the clarionet section.‘ Others were Philip 
D’Ivernois, at one time school teacher in Economy; Otto 
Straube; Carl Nusser, with his picturesque bassoon; Leon 
Prevost, cornetist who looks as young as he did 20 years ago; 
Otto Loeblesch, French horn player; George Backer on the 
trap drum and P. C. Funaro, assistant conductor whom Duss 
regards as the Paganini of the Euphonium. The others are 
the equals of these in musical talent. 

An impressive feature was the rendering of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” while the vast audience stood with bared 
heads, and the unfurling of the huge American flag, 25x30 
feet, which was made during the Spanish War, the eight 
inch stars of which are of silk manufactured in Economy. 

Dr. J. H. Bauseman, the noted Beaver county historian 
gave the invocation. 

Hon. Geo. A. Baldwin, president judge of Beaver county, 
gave the address. He said: 

I want to express appreciation on behalf of the people 
of Beaver Valley to the members of the Harmony Society 
Historical Association to whose labors we are indebted for 
the preservation of this historical monument. Our children’s 
children will be enabled to admire the homely virtues and 
enterprises of those who launched one of the greatest com- 
munity, socialistic enterprises in the world. 

One hundred and fifteen years ago the Harmonites 
came here from Germany. They have left their impress on 
the history of Pennsylvania, its customs and the lives of its 
people. They came in order to escape religious persecution 
and the influences that followed the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Taxation was bearing down the masses and religion was at 
a low ebb. They longed for something deeper and for 
higher ideals. They came to America largely for the same 
reason that the Pilgrim Fathers came here—to be insured 
the freedom to worship God. 

We owe a debt of gratitude for those who worked to 
preserve this monument for posterity. If I were preaching 
a sermon, I would choose for my theme, “American Extrava- 
gance,” the greatest sin of this country. I would contrast 
it to the frugality, the simple life and high ideals of those 
who lived here 100 years ago. We can draw many profitable 
lessons from the lives of these pioneers which were well 
lived, and the deeds that were unselfishly done. 


At the close of Judge Baldwin’s address, the rain drove 
the audience to St. John’s Church where the program con- 
tinued with an address by Wm. H. Stevenson, chairman of 
the State Historical Commission. 

He lauded the virtues of the members of the society 
but building a lesson on their failure. He said: 


There are some people here in this free America of 
ours still to be found advocating communistic ideas which 
they claim to be founded on a pure democracy. These are 
ignorant of the foundations upon which our fathers laid 
the structure of this republic. They came here to attain 
the greatest individual liberty and to secure the greatest 
and purest democracy the world has even seen. We propose 
to adhere to the principles upon which the government was 
founded and draw from this memorial here today a lesson 
that communistic government has never succeeded here and 
never will. 

Gilbert A. Hays, president of the Harmony Society His- 
torical Association also spoke telling of the aims of the 
society. 

One thousand numbered copies of “The March of Time” 
were sold at $1 each, to raise funds for the work of the 
association.—The Ambridge Citizen, June 28, 1921. 
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THE PITTSBURGH BLUES 
By 
CAPTAIN JOHN H. NIEBAUM 
(Continued from the July, 1921 number) 


PART III 
PENTLAND’S NOTES OF SERVICE 


Extract from Charles Pentland’s Journal, whilst per- 
forming a twelve months service as a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Blues. 

Sept. 10, 1812, Encamped on Grant’s Hill. 

Sunday, 20th—Decamped under orders to join the north- 
western army; marched one mile over the Alle- 
gheny river. 

21st—Marched to the Ohio; waited for boats. 

23rd—Embarged on a boat; arrived at Beaver the 24th. 

25th—At Steubenville. 

26th—At Wheeling, remained till the evening of the 27th. 

Oct. 1st—Arrived at Marietta. 

6th—At Gallipolis, remained till the 8th. 

Sunday, 11th—Capt. Alexander’s boat struck a snag and 
was abandoned. 

12th—Arrived at Limestone (Maysville.) 

138th—At night, landed about two miles above Cincinnati. 

14th—Marched into Cincinnati, encamped below the town, 
and remained till the 28th; then marched five miles 
to ‘Hutchinson’s.’ 

29th—Marched twelve miles to Price’s. 

380th—To Lebanon. 

31lst—To Waynesville. 

Nov. 1st—To Xenia. 

2nd—To Yellow Springs. 

8rd—tTo Springfield. 

4th—To Markle’s 

5th—Marched eleven miles, near Darby. 

6th—To Franklintown, the Headquarters of the northwest- 
ern army, and remained till November 25th; this 
day marched two miles on a secret expedition 

26th—Marched fifteen miles, over Darby Creek. 
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27th—Marched twenty-one miles. 

28th—To Springfield. 

29th—Near to Xenia. 

30th—Into Xenia, and remained till December 5th; then 
marched into Dayton, and remained till the 9th; 

then crossed the Miami River. 

Dec. 10th—Marched to New Lexington. 

12th—Marched seventeen miles. The object of the expe- 
dition was promulgated. 

Sunday, 13th—To Greenville, and crossed the river. 

14th—Marched fifteen miles into the wilderness. 

15th—Twenty miles. 

16th—Marched all day, and after supper continued the 
march till daylight. 

17th—Marched into the Indian town, on the Mississineway 
River, fifteen miles above the junction with the 
Wabash; captured a few defenseless Indians; and 
encamped in the village. 

18th—The battle of the Mississineway was fought. The 
the company lost one man; John Francis, killed; 
Elliott, Dodd, Read and Chess wounded. Total 
loss of the detachment, viz: eight killed and from 
twenty-five to thirty wounded. Decamped and re- 
turned two miles. 

19th—Marched ten miles on our return to the settlements. 

Sunday, 20th—Marched twelve miles. 

21st—Fifteen. 

22nd—This day met a reinforcement with a small supply of 
provisions. 

23rd—Marched to within twelve miles of Greenville, and met 
another detachment with more supplies. 

24th—To Greenville. 

25th—Remained till noon, and marched seven miles. 

26th—To New Lexington. 

27—To Dayton, and remained till January 4th, 1813; this 
day marched ten miles. 

Jan. 5th, 1813—To Springfield. 

6th—To Markle’s. 

7th—To Darby. 

8th—To Franklintown, and remained till the third of Feb- 
ruary ; then crossed the river to Columbus. 
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4th—To Worthington. 

5th—To Delaware; N. M. Matthews joined the company. 

6th—Seven miles. 

Sunday, 7th—To Scioto Block House. 

8th—To Upper Sandusky, and joined the command of Col- 
onel Campbell. 

9th—Nine miles. 

10th—Marched as usual, but were detained the greater part 
of the day by a false alarm; made four miles. 

11th—To the Artillery Block House. 

12th—To within one mile of Hulls’ road. 

18th—Four miles and the road almost impassable. 

Sunday, 14th—Remained, prepared sleds, cars and procured 
forage. 

15th—Road improved by severe frost, and reached Block 
House swamp. 

16th—To within four miles of Camp Meigs, and encamped 
on the bluff of Miami river. 

18th—Into Camp Meigs Headquarters, situated at the 
Miami Rapids. 

March 5th—Marched to Presque Isle, eighteen miles, to re- 
inforce a detachment sent to burn the Queen Char- 
lotte, one of the enemy’s vessels, supposed to be 
frozen up, and met the detachment, returned, hav- 
ing been unsuccessful; returned ten miles to Swan 
Creek. 

6th—Returned to camp. 

April 26th—Seige of Fort Meigs, commenced by the enemy, 
who were employed in erecting batteries till the 
first of May, when they commenced cannonading, 
which they continued till the 5th, when a rein- 
forcement, consisting of United States volunteers, 
arrived under the command of General Greene, 
and we were ordered out to cover their entry into 
the garrison, which was effected with some loss to 
the Kentucky troops. 

The same day the United States volunteers, and several 
other companies of the 17th and 18th Regiments 
made a_ general sortie, under command of 
Colonel John Miller, which resulted in the 
capture of about forty-two of the enemy, 
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and the routing of their Indian allies, with 
a considerable loss of American troops in 
killed and wounded. The Pittsburgh Blues had 
two killed, James Newman and Mr. Richardson; 
five wounded, Willock, Ross, Williams, Dobbins 
and Wahrendorff. The attack was made on the 
enemy’s battery, on the opposite side of the river, 
at the same time by General Clay’s Kentucky 
militia, commanded by Captain Dudley, which 
terminated in a complete routing and capturing of 
that detachment, and death of the commanding 
officer. The enemy was quiet and on the tenth 
the seige was declared to be raised. 

May 11th—Major Ball’s squadron moved off, and General 
Harrison left for the settlement. 

June 20th—Received information of an intended attack by 
the arrival of a Kentuckian and Canadian from 
the enemy’s quarters. Expresses were despatched 
and preparations made for the reception of the 
enemy. Shortly afterwards Colonel Johnson’s reg- 
iment of Kentucky mounted men arrived, and im- 
mediately thereafter General Harrison arrived 
with a detachment of the 24th infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel Anderson, and preparations for 
the defence of the fort were continued. General 
Harrison left the camp again; Generals Greene 
and Clay in command. 

July 18—Captain Butler returned to the company (having 
been absent to improve his health). 

July 2lst—The picket guard was attacked by the Indians, 
and several men were killed and captured. Lieu- 
ED entice arrived in camp from Portage 
River Block House with nine men, pursued on his 
way by the Indians. 

22nd—The enemy quiet. 

23rd—An express arrived; the camp was alarmed by the 
firing of small arms, being a strategem of the In- 
dians (representing the fighting of two bodies of 
men at a distance, and approaching the garrison), 
which was intended to draw out a portion of the 
American troops in the fort. 

26th and 27th—All quiet. 
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28th—The enemy descended the river. 

30th—A reconnoitering party was detached, who reported 
that the enemy had retired, and the seige raised. 

August 18th—The Pittsburgh Blues received orders to 
march to Camp Seneca. 

20th—Marched to Portage river. 

21st—To Camp Seneca. 

28th—To Fort Stevenson at Lower Sandusky. 

380th—Marched for Cleveland, and arrived at Vermillion 
River. 

September 1lst—Arrived at Cleveland. 

38rd—Started for Beaver, arrived on the 7th, stayed the 8th. 

9th—Marched to Davis’ tavern, four miles from Pittsburgh. 

10th—Arrived at Pittsburgh. Having completed a twelve 

months’ tour, were discharged. 

General Harrison in general orders dated “Head- 
quarters, Seneca Town, Aug. 28, 1813,” added the following: 

“The Pittsburgh Blues, commanded by Captain Butler, 
and those of Greensburg, by Lieutenant Drum, of Major 
Alexander’s battalion, having performed their services, the 
General hereby presents them an Honorable discharge. 

“The General has ever considered this corps as the first 
in the Northwestern Army. Equal in point of bravery and 
subordination, it excelled in every other of those attain- 
ments which form complete and efficient soldiers. In battle, 
in camp, and on the march, their conduct has done honor 
to themselves and their country.” 

August 30th the Biues started on their march home 
by way of Cleveland, arriving there on September Ist. They 
reached Beaver on the 7th of Sept. and remained there until 
the 8th, reaching Davis’ Tavern, four miles from Pittsburgh, 
on the 9th. 

This gentlemanly and well organized body of soldiers, 
whose valor was fully and satisfactorily attested on the 
battlefields of Meigs and Mississineway, received the earnest 
commendations of the commander-in-chief. They were the 
first military organization in the county of Allegheny, 
were composed of the best material, and made up of mem- 
bers of the best families in the city and county. 

On Friday, Sept. 10, the Blues returned home. They 
were hailed with unusual demonstrations of joy and re- 
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spect by the citizens of Pittsburgh. 

When crossing the Allegheny River they were saluted 
by a discharge of artillery from Fort Fayette, and on land- 
ing were received by the troops of the garrison and escorted 
to the public square. The number of citizens assembled to 
welcome them was immense. 

On Sept. 13 a dinner was given by the citizens of 
Pittsburgh, expressive of their joy and satisfaction over 
the return of the Blues to their families and friends. Im- 
mediately before the company sat down to dinner Henry 
Baldwin, Esquire, addressed them in a very animated and 
handsome manner. 

On Sept. 9 Lieut. Drum’s Greensburg Rifles passed 
through Pittsburgh on their march homeward. 

A public dinner was given in Greensburg to Capt. 
Markle, of the Westmoreland Troop, on his return Jan. 22, 
1813. Among the toasts were those given to Capt. Butler 
and the Pittsburgh Blues—“An honor to their country.” 
Captain Alexander and the Greensburg Volunteers—“They 
have done their duty; Captain Markle and his Westmore- 
land Troop—“They have distinguished themselves.” 

The Northwestern country having been conquered by 
General Harrison, followed by Commodore Perry’s victory 
on Lake Erie, attention was drawn to the war activities 
about Chesapeake Bay. A second company of Pittsburgh 
Blues (sometimes called The Pittsburgh Light Infantry) 
was formed in 1814 with James Irwin as captain. He had 
served as lieutenant in the Pittsburgh Blues under Captain 
Butler in the Northwestern Army campaign. They started 
on Sunday, Nov. 20, 1814, the march to Baltimore and were 
well on the road when they were recalled by order of the 
Governor. They were met by messenger at Somerset, Pa. 
The company consisted of upwards of 70 young Pitts- 
burghers.. They volunteered their services to the govern- 
ment. The Capital at Washington was destroyed by the 
British on August 24, 1814. 

A Treaty of Peace was signed at Ghent Dec. 24, 1814, 
and ratified by U. S. Senate Feb. 17, 1815. 

From the Pittsburgh Mercury May 2, 1815—“The Pitts- 
burgh Blues, lately commanded by Capt. Jas. Irwin, will 
parade on Monday, the 8th day of May next, at 9 o’clock, on 
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the commons, near the Chapel, for the purpose of being 
mustered and inspected and receiving their pay. By order 
of the Captain, Charles F. Bracken, Orderly Sergeant.” 

On Sept. 1, 1817, Captain Irwin ordered out his com- 
pany at 3 P. M. on the commons near the Chapel for drill 
in complete uniform. 

Sept. 5th, 1817, President Monroe spent one week in 
Pittsburgh. He was escorted by Captin Irwin’s Light In- 
fantry Company. Captain Irwin died January 8, 1818. 

General Harrison attended a splendid dinner given in 
his honor by the citizens of Petersburg, Va., on the 19th 
of March, 1817. To the toast of “Fort Meigs, a Watch 
Tower in the Wilderness, Defended by Valiant Spirits, Sec- 
ond Only to Their Gallant Commander.” General Harrison 
responded and wound up his address by the following: “To 
the commander the merit of the defence of Fort Meigs must 
be greatly lessened when it is recollected that the lines were 
defended by troops from Ohio and Kentucky and the troops 
composed of the Pittsburgh Blues, Greensburg Rifles and 
Petersburg Volunteers.” 

The Fourth of July, 1817, was celebrated by the Pitts- 
burgh Blues, Captain Neville Morgan—(Captain Morgan 
was a partner of Jno. I. Scull, publisher of the Gazette)— 
the Pittsburgh Fencibles, Captain J. Hall, and the Washing- 
ton Guards, Captain E. Ensell, by a joint parade. The Fen- 
cibles embarked on a boat, and at a banquet toasted, among 
others, “Captain James R. Butler, the Hero of Missis- 
sineway.” The Blues held their dinner on the bank of the 
Monongahela River. After Dr. Joel Lewis had read the 
Declaration of Independence, Captain Jas. R. Butler deliv- 
ered a well-composed, appropriate and neat address, which 
was received with unbounded applause. Among the toasts 
given were: By Lieutenant Elijah Trevillo, “The Memory 
of Jas. Irwin, late captain of the Pittsburgh Blues.” By 
Corporal Pratt, “Captain Matthew Magee, of the U. S. 
Army; whilst his Training is Acknowledged in the Field, 
may his Pre-eminence as a Tactician be duly Appreciated.” 
By the Hon. Henry Baldwin, “Captain James R. Butler.” 

The 4th July, 1819—Celebrated by parade of City 
Blues, Captain Morgan Neville. At dawn salute 13 rounds 
were fired from Grant’s Hill. At 10 A. M. they were joined 
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by the City Fencibles, Captain Hall and the Washington 
Guards of Birmingham, Captain E. Ensell. The Companies 
marched through Pittsburgh streets, changing front occas- 
ionally and separated for their respective places selected for 
dinner. The Blues heard Dr. Joel Lewis read the Declaration 
of Independence. Toasts were given by Lieut. E. Trovillo, 
“The memory of the late Captain Irwin.” By Corporal Pratt 
—‘“Captain Magee of the U. S. Army.” 

On November 1, 1819, the stockholders and workmen, 
together with a number of citizens, assembled on the New 
Allegheny Bridge to celebrate its completion. Among the 
invited guests were the Pittsburgh Blues. A dinner was 
served on tables several hundred feet long. The toasts 
were answered by the Pittsburgh Blues with volleys. 

Commander Barney, of the U. S. Navy, died in Pitts- 
burgh December 1, 1819, and was buried with military and 
masonic honors. Attending were regular troops from the 
U. S. Arsenal and the City Guards, under Captain Trovillo, 
formerly First Sergeant of the Pittsburgh Blues. Com- 
modore Barney commanded the Seaman Marines at the 
defense of Washington and was made a prisoner by the 
British. He entered the Naval Service in 1775 and served 
during the whole of the Revolutionary War. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1759. 

During the year 1820 the uniformed militia companies 
in Pittsburgh were formed into a battalion and called the 
“Pittsburgh Volunteer Battalion.” Their first parade was 
made September 12, 1821, under the command of Major 
Anderson. 

About the time the Jackson Independent Blues were 
organized, in part from the membership of the Pittsburgh 
Blues, and was recognized as a twin company, the title “In- 
dependent Blues” being the name brought back from the 
1812-13 service, by reason of their having served in the 
so-called Independent Battalion, commanded by Major Alex- 
ander of Greensburg, Pa., in the Army of General Harrison. 

Washington’s birthday was celebrated February 22nd, 
1821, by a parade of the Pittsburgh Volunteer Battalion. 

On May 15th, 1822, the same battalion paraded and 
acted as escort to the city officials, clergy, faculty and 
students of the Western University of Pennsylvania and at- 
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tended the installation at the First Presbyterian Church, 
of the Rev. Robert Bruce as Principal of the University. 
The Jackson Blues were a part of the battalion. 

Independence Day, July 4th, 1822, was celebrated as 
usual in Pittsburgh. The Jackson Independent Blues held 
a banquet at Sawmill Run. Captain Savory presided. Lieu- 
tenant Denny read the Declaration of Independence. 

May 23, 1823—Major Nathaniel Patterson, then Bri- 
gade Inspector, ordered an election between the hours of 10 
A. M. and 6 P. M. for a successor to Captain Savory of the 
Jackson Independent Blues, who had resigned. Lieutenant 
Denny was elected Captain. 

Anniversary of Jackson’s Victory at New Orleans was 
celebrated January 8th, 1824, with much enthusiasm. At 
9:30 A. M. the companies of the first battalion of Pitts- 
burgh Volunteers assembled under arms. The City Blues, 
Captain Beard, the City Guards, Captain Trovillo, and the 
Jackson Independent Blues, Captain Denny, formed to- 
gether and marched to Grant’s Hill where a salute was fired 
in honor of the day. After performing a number of evolu- 
tions they were joined by the Pittsburgh Greens, Captain 
Biddle, and all proceeded to the First Presbyterian Church. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Herron. Music by the Alle- 
gheny Musical Society and an eloquent address was deliv- 
ered by Algernon Sidney T. Mountain, Esq. The Jackson 
Blues, accompanied by a number of citizens and led by the 
Union Band, proceeded to Col. Ramsey’s Hotel and partook 
of a banquet. The room was handsomely decorated. Wash- 
ington’s portrait was placed at the head of the table and 
Jackson’s at the foot. About 200 gentlemen sat down to 
dinner. After the cloth was removed, Capt. Denny in the 
chair, assisted by Capt. Trovillo, toasts were drunk, ac- 
companied by appropriate music. Among the toasts was 
one to the Jackson Independent Blues. 

In 1825 General Lafayette and family visited Pitts- 
burgh. He was given the freedom of the city and held a 
reception for the Revolutionary Veterans. He paid a visit 
to the arsenal and various manufacturing establishments. 
The school children visited the General and family. A 
public dinner and grand ball were a part of the entertain- 
ment. On the morning of the third day after his arrival 
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Lafayette departed for Erie, being escorted out of town by 
the Light Dragoons and a battalion of Pittsburgh Volun- 
teers, among them being the Independent Blues. 

The 50th Anniversary of American Independence was 
generally celebrated in Pittsburgh on July 4, 1826, and the 
usual salute was fired. The Pittsburgh Light Artillery Com- 
pany, under the command of Capt. Jas. R. Butler, celebrated 
on the Allegheny side of the river. The company and invited 
guests partook of an elegant dinner, prepared by Mr. E. G. 
Nelson and served up in his gardens in very handsome 
style. Capt. Butler acted as President of the day, Col. Wm. 
Wilkins, Vice President, Geo. Darsie and Ed. D. Gazzam, 
Secretaries. After dinner toasts were drunk, including the 
following: By Lieut. Hanson—“The Old Pittsburgh Blues. 
May their patriotism and valor descend to their children.” 
By Capt. Jas. R. Butler—“The memory of Major Mathew 
Magee.” By Capt. E. F. Pratt—“The memory of our late 
fellow citizen and soldier, Sergeant James Newman.” 

Military meeting of the “Pittsburgh Volunteers Legion” 
held July 5, 1826, at the house of Geo. Beale. Capt. Jas. R. 
Butler called to the chair, Lt. A. S. T. Mountain, Sec. Reso- 
lutions adopted to invite the respective Volunteers Corps 
of Washington, Green, Westmoreland, Fayette, Armstrong, 
Butler, Beaver and Allegheny Counties to join in a parade 
in Pittsburgh at a date to be arranged later. Committee 
on invitation—Messrs. Butler, Burke and Mountain. 

Thos. Jefferson and Jno. Adams’ death on July 4th was 
the cause of a meeting in their honor by the citizens of 
Pittsburgh on July 25th, 1826, to demonstrate their regard 
for the memories of these distinguished men. The national 
Flag waved at half mast on Grant’s Hill, guarded by a de- 
tachment of Pittsburgh Volunteer Legion and Revolutionary 
soldiers. Capt. Butler’s Company of Light Artillery fired 
13 minute guns at daybreak, noon and evening, and one gun 
every half hour during the day. 

A general parade was made the occasion on August 23, 
1826, of a camp on the Allegheny Commons. Three com- 
panies from Westmoreland, three companies from Wash- 
ington County and one other, Capt. Alexander’s Westmore- 
land Artillery also attended, besides the Pittsburgh Volun- 
teer Legion, composed of a battalion of Pittsburgh Com- 
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panies. They were reviewed by Maj. Gen. Markle, com- 
mander of the 15th Division of Pennsylvania Militia. The 
camp lasted three days. 

A grand military parade was held in Washington, Pa., 
on June 20th and 21st, 1827. Nineteen Companies attended 
from several counties. From Allegheny County, the Pitts- 
burgh Legion, consisting of the Pittsburgh Light Dragoons, 
Pittsburgh Light Artillery, Jackson Independent Blues, 
City Blues, City Guards and City Greens attended. In all, 
upwards of 1,000 men were present. Harmony and good 
order prevailed, no accident to mar the pleasure of the visit. 

Pittsburgh celebrated Jackson’s Victory on January 
8th, 1828, by a banquet. Among the toast was one by Maj. 
Trovillo. “The Memory of Sergeant James Newman of 
the Pittsburgh Blues, Who Fell in the Late War.” 

From The Pittsburgh Mercury, April 22, 1828: 


(Advertisement.) 


CAMPING ORDERS. 


The Jackson Independent Blues will parade on Friday, 
May 2, 1828, at five o’clock precisely, completely armed and 
equipped, provided with knapsacks, blankets and rations for 
one day, three rounds of cartridges will be furnished each 
man on the ground. 

By order, 
J. J. CARPENTER, 
April 22, 1828. Orderly Sergeant. 

On Oct. 26th, 1829, Major E. Trovillo ordered an elec- 
ticn to be held by the Jackson Independent Blues for one 
captain, vice-Savory resigned, and one first and one sec- 
ond lieutenant, vice J. Huey and J. J. Carpenter, resigned. 
The hours of election were from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

1830 Major Trovilla was elected colonel of the First 
Battalion of Pittsburgh Volunteers. 

During the month of February, 1830, Captain James R. 
Butler resigned as captain of the Pittsburgh Light Artil- 
lery. 

At a special meeting of the old Pittsburgh Blues (Vet- 
erans) held Oct. 29th, 1833, it was resolved: That as a 
mark of respect to the memory of our late friend and fellow 
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soldier, Charles Pentland, late of Pittsburgh, the members 
wear crepe on the left arm for 30 days. 
E. TROVILLO, JAMES R. BUTLER, 
Secretary. Chairman. 


During the Mexican War, 1846-1848, there were two 
companies of Blues in the service, that of Captain Alex. 
Hays, of the Jackson Independant Blues, and that of Captain 
Thomas A. Rowley’s Company H, Volunteers, all from Pitts- 
burgh. Rowley had been in Mexico as a lieutenant in the 
Blues. After a year’s service he was sent home to recruit 
the second company, and became captain of the same. 


Some of the men of these two companies of Mexican 
War Service organized on January 8, 1855, as a twin com- 
pany to the Blues, and called it the Pittsburgh Washington 
Infantry, who in the Civil War recruited to a regiment called 
the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Infantry in the three months 
service, and re-enlisting as a regiment were called the One 
Hundred and Second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

After the Civil war they reorganized the Washington 
Infantry as a single company. Rowley, who became a Major 
General in active service, was again made captain. In the 
world war the Washington Infantry men had to enlist indi- 
vidually, having 120 men in service. 

This organization still continues as an active independ- 
ent Company and is recognized as the successor of the Pitts- 
burgh Light Infantry Company, which was in existence as 
a uniformed and equipped company in 1794, and from which 
sprang the Pittsburgh Blues, who served in the war of 
1812, and were in turn succeeded by the Jackson Independ- 
ent Blues in the Mexican War. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Entries in the Account Book of Casper Reel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1774-1802 


(Continued from the April, 1921, number) 


Jan.21 1775 

Fredrick Ferry By John Muntur Dr 

| are ae 0-1-6 
Jan. 21 1775 

John Campbell Esq Dr 

To making & mending 1 pair Breeches___________________-_ 0-3-6 
Jan. 25 1775 

Stock Dr. to Fredrick Ferry 

Te & & yards of Onnabrigs @..................- 2/0-10-0 & 

ee Re ee 0- 1-0 0-11-0 
Jan. 30 1775 

James Fourbush Dr 

CE FE IE IR iirc neta numdncnineumamane 1-4-0 
Feb. 6 1775 

John Campbell Esqr By James Martain Dr 

To Drefsing 1 Deer Skin 3/6 

a i i asain ecscetrseaniesinenesinbanionh -11-0 

Oe I kivectenicdtineecatnbnnienaam ---. - 8-6 
Feb. 6 1775 

Jacob Speers Dr 

pol GE 5 Oe 0-2-4 
Feb. 8 1775 

Stock Dr to John Smith 

ee EE © TE I iii dincncecnenccnd sani 0-5-0 
Feb. 9 1775 

George Groghan Dr 

ee SEE ae BE Gi cereddiicinanemcatncmcnoueinuwetn 0-10-6 
Feb 9 1775 

Mr. Rammege Dr 

To Drefsing 2 Skins @5/ & making 1 pr Breeches_-___-_-_-_-_ 0-11-0 

Stock Dr By Cash to Mr. Rammege............-.......... 0-7-6 
Feb. 11 1775 

Stock Dr to Christopher Hays By Cash------.----------- 0-7-6 
Feb. 11 1775 

Richard Carson Dr 

ee SNe EE IE ici cece ceccuncdesdanccccmncmeamwenita 1-12-0 

Stock Dr. to Richard Carson By Cash_---.-.-------------- 0-7-6 
Feb. 17 1775 

William Flin Dr 

TR BE oo cicicncceececawaeeneinnnceneoedommnninniete 0 

To Fressing 2 Deer Skins 5/6_...----------------------- 0- 

To making one pair Breeches 6/0_---------------------- 0. 

To 1 pair Breeches .......................-.--~<<----<= 1- 
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Feb. 17 1775 

Andrew Nangil By his Boy Christopher Dr 

To making 1 pair Breeches 6/ & Thread /6_-_------------- 0-6-9 
Feb. 20 1775 

John Ferry By John Porter Dr 

pe a ee ee ee 0-2-6 
Feb. 20, 1775 

Abraham Slover Dr 

PO a act canes etnies ienciah Spe aad naaanindataaa 0-4-0 
Feb. 27 1775 

David Tait By young David Tait Dr 


DRE BD oe ncteinnnacentuiececccdiisucatnbasane 1-5-0 
By John Hamilton for Dref & maken 1 pr Breeches__-__-__-_- 0-14-0 
ee ea oa eS ee 0-15-0 


Feb. 27 1775 

George Groghan By Powder Dr 

Te 1% Bushel of Deers hair @ 1 /3..................... 0-1-10 
March 6 1775 

John Irwin By his Boy Dr 

pO en ne 0-4-0 

To making 1 pair Breeches 7/6 & trimmins 4/_____-__--- 0-11-0 
March 10 1775 

George Redman Dr 


To making one pair Breeches_____-_-----_--_-- 0-7-6 
7 SRR SY & . O*= Ree _. | eee 0-9-9 
Stock Dr to George Redman By Cash_-_--__-_-___________ 0-3-10 


March 13 1775 
John Sampson Dr 


ee ee ee meee 0-6-0 
70 manme one pair Breeches ....................... -_.-0-7-6 
To trimmengs for the Breeches.......................... 0-4-0 


March 17 1775 

Philip Witsell Dr 

RF ee ee ee ee ee Pye 1-13-6 
March 17 1775 

Andrew Nangill Dr 

7S mending one palr Broeches....... 2.2. ncccncccsnccccc- 0-3-0 
March 21 1775 

John Sampson By Wm. Sampson Dr 


To Drefsing 2 Deer Skins at 4/ & trimmengs 4/ __________-_ 0-8-4 

To making 1 pair Breeches____- Lupe euler as a aeana aan bites 0-7-0 
March 23 1775 

Abraham Stover to 1 pint Rum Dr--_----------.__-_-____- 0-1-3 
March 27 1775 

Abraham Stover to 1 pint Rum Dr-___--------------- 0-1-3 

we PPO ee ae 

To making 1 pr Breeches 7/6 & trimmens 4/ ________ 0-11-0 

Stock Dr to Abraham Stover for % lb Thread______________ 0-4-0 


March 27 1775 
Fredrick Ferry Dr 
St: NINN ge SOI” TINIE << sscieainarindchaccrbcipsnsacabapamendioasonecel 0-15-0 
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bo ee ae ee --_..-0-1-7 

Received 7 Deer Skins in 4 pair Breeches and 

1 Deer Skin on mat. 
March 27 1775 

John Smith at Racoon Near Stover Dr 

ee ee NE se ch ke ae anelasies 0-1-3 
March 29 1775 

James Forbush Dr To drefsing 4 Deer Skins out of Ten 9/ 

Stock Dr to James forbush By Cash__-._---_____________ 0-5-0 

mor Go ey BS Dee Cr Cree 0 6 fone cn nt 0-10-0 
April 1 1775 

James Forbush Dr 

=e Deemeee 6 Deer Shins of 2/6... 20... 5. ...-.... 2 0-13-0 
April 1 1775 

John Campbell Esqr Dr 

Fo ff eee Oe ey, Seana eee 0-3-6 
April 3 1775 

Andrew Robinson Taylor By Wm Drumen Dr 

To Drefsing 2 Skins at 3/6 & making 1 pr Breeches at 7/6 

Ce, SE. FEUD BRNO is cticccnadgnncecamaddemuminemnnmel 0-11-4 
April 6 1775 

Stock Dr To John Campbell Esqr 

To one Quier Paper at 3/6 & 1 pint Rum__-_-_--------~--_- 0-5-0 
April 13 1775 

Stock Dr To George Groghan 

Se Se enn 8-4-6 
April 15 1775 

Stock Dr to John Campbell 

To 2 Basons at 22/ & 4 plats at 12/ & 12 Needles at %____1-15-0 
April 15 1775 

Stock Dr to Andrew Nangel 

ee I Nid tne ire neononirmncnnd 0-1-0 
April 15 1775 

John Campbell Dr 

—  § Ug ee 0-5-0 
April 15 1775 

Thomas Smallman Esqr Dr. 

, 2 fC 0 ee ee 1-5-0 

Stock Dr to Thomas Smallman To 4 lb Sugar at 1/6_______-_ 0-6-0 
April 18 1775 

Capt Chambers By his Son Dr 


To 1 pair Breeches --_----- SE ae se eee ae eee _..-1-2-6 
Stock Dr to Capt Chambers 
for 3 Deer Skins Weight 9% Ib at 4--.----.-...-----.---- 0-12-4 


April 19 1775 

Stock Dr To Frederick Ferry 

a ee Ss cannes eaten nnae eae enna 0-2-0 
April 24 1775 

Stock Dr to David Tait 

for 2% ounces of Silk at 5/0 

for 2 patt Locks 
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for Salt 
May 15 1775 

John Girty Dr 

to Drefsing 2 Deer Skins 4/6 

to trimmings 4/6 & making 1 pair Breeches____-_________ 0-16-0 
May 19 1775 

Stock Dr to John Campbell Esqr 

ek ee ss hectic inn ns nieeninmaseais 0-7-6 

May 20 1775 

Wm Scenes Dr John Glafs Son in Law 

te kOe a ee 0-0-8 
May 25 1775 

John Campbell Esqr Dr By Jas Forbush 

re ne EP as Hak cis ecrcetowacions 0-0-8 
June 6 1775 

James Elliott Dr 

To washing & Mending 1 pair Breeches____________________ 0-4-0 
June 9 1775 

Thomas Cuningham Dr 

i eee 0-7-6 
June 10 1775 

Stock Dr to Wm Rummege 

ey ne nO EL ee See eee eee 0-4-0 
June 12 1775 

Simon Girty Dr 

ee ee NIRS hi ctiitacccincnabnsermadbaiciae 0-2-6 
June 13 1775 

Phillip Witsell Dr 

pO a ee ene eee 0-9-6 

ee ere en ee 0-2-6 
June 13 1775 

Stock Dr to Samuel Sampble 

£4 yee ee eee 0-3-9 
June 14 1775 

William Barr Dr 

To washing & mending 1 pr Breeches_____..-_-___________ 0-7-6 
June 23 1775 

Stock Dr to John Campbell Esqr 

By Cash paid to dames Bogell.......................... 3-14-0 
June 24 1775 

Stock Dr to Abraham Gum 

for souling 1 pair Shoes 
July 1 1775 

Stock Dr to John Smith for 1% lb of 

PE Pe Witkadndntccanuccanddusasabebeabseuue 0-9-41% 
July 8 1775 

William Deal Dr 

To washing & mending 1 pair Breeches_______..___________ 0-4-0 
July 10 1775 

James Stones Dr to Drefsing 1 Deer & 
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St rr I i a i ee eel 0-9-0 
July 24 1775 

Stock Dr to Abraham Stover for 

| eR SE a SEE Se ee ee Sea ee ee 0-1-6 


July 24 1775 

Stock Dr to Andrew Nangel for 

I Fr I scares cand cleaned 0-2-0 
July 31 1775 

Lebat franch man Dr 

for 4 Bushel of hair By his man John__------__---------- 0-5-0 
August 9 1775 

Stock Dr to David Tait for 

% Beene: of Gast & 11 quarts at /6...................... 0-17-4 

co en ie 3-4-8 
August 10 1775 

James Forbush Dr 


i I 0 CO i cs ecco aan mms rece 0-7-0 
Stock Dr to James Forbush 
Zor mamine 1 pair Breeches.............................. 0-8-0 


August 16 1775 

William Butler By Rob Stran Dr 

To 1 Bushel of hair 
August 16 1775 

James Rofs Dr 

ere a me nee 0-3-0 
September 11 1775 

Stock Dr to Andrew Nagel 

Be EB CI ike iicccccemccncenencwhencwanuueel 0-1-6 
September 12 1775 

School Master at fort Pitt Dr 


See ee: BT MII oon ni ec ecn ceed 0-2-6 
September 16 1775 
aes eer Dr to Coe Leet... cnc ecccics 0-1-0 


September 18 1775 
James Girty Dr 


Se Eh I 5 unica meemaamnel 0-3-0 
Te sees 1 wee Breeds... ...........24....... -_..0-10-0 
Te tremmings for 1 pair Breeches..........................+...- 0-4-1 
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Acheson, Marcus W., 134. 

Adams, George, 86. 

Adams, George, 88. 

Adams, Marcellin, 102. 

Adams, S. Jarvis, 102. 

Addison, Alexander, 234. 

Against evil company, 161. 

Agnew, Justice Daniel, 136. 

Alden, John, 101, 102. 

Aldridge, Tillie, 26. 

Alexander, John B., 113, 119, 
122, 264, 266. 
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tion, 127-143. 
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134. 

Allison, Charles, 88. 

Allison, Robert, 112. 
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-45. 
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tion, 9 

Amity, 18. 
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Anderson, James, 93. 
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Anti-Masons, 3, 5. 

Arbor, Edward, 100. 
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Armer, Patrick, 92. 
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Armstrong, Edward, 189. 

Armstrong, John, 88. 
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Ashmead, A. S., 60. 
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Asqua, William, 93. 
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Backer, George, 257. 
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Baird, Judge, 154. 


Baldwin, George A., 257. 
Baldwin, H., 38. 
Baldwin, Henry, 82, 265. 
Ball, Major, 115, 177, 262. 
Ball, John, 88. 

Balph, Rowland A., 127. 
Banden, Jams, 88 

Bar, Samuel, 91. 
Barbur, Samuel, 89. 
Barckman, Maekel, 92. 
Bare, John, 91. 


Barnes, Harry E., Evolution of 
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trated by the Western Peni- 
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212. 

Barney, Commander, 266. 

Barr, Alexr., 90. 

Barr, John, 88. 

Barr, John, 92. 

Barr, Robt., 91. 

Barr, Sam., 108. 

Barr, Samuel, 86. 

Barr, Samuel, 91. 

Barr, William, 92. 

Barr, William, 274. 

Bath tubs and progress, 125. 

Baughan, William, 90. 

Bauseman, Dr. J. H., 257. 

Bausman, Nicholas, 88. 

Baxter, James W., 5. 

Bayard, Stepn., 86. 

Beale, George, 268. 

Beard, Capt., 267. 

Beatty, Rev. Troy, 71 

Beaty, Jas., 87. 

Bedford, Nathl., 86. 

Bell, Charles, 93. 

Bell, John, 14, 

Bell, Major Samuel, 60. 

Bennet, Isaac, 87. 

Bennett, Abraham, 89. 

Bennit, Benjamin, 89. 

Bennit, Benjamin, Juner, 89. 

Benny, John W., 112. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 193. 

Berken, Robert, 91. 

Bernhart, Johannes, 88. 
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Betty, David. 91. 

Bevard, James, 88. 

Bever, John, 87. 

Biars, James, 92. 

Bigler, William, 225, 232. 

Billinton, John, 101. 

Birmingham, Capt. John, 109. 

Black, Rev. John, 134, 166. 

Black, Robert, 91. 

Black, Col. Samuel, 134, 138. 

Black, Thomas, 91. 

Black, William, 89. 

Black, William, 90. 

Black, William, 91. 

Blackmore, Samuel, 88. 

Blake, Florence E., 101. 
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Blakely, Col. William, 139. 
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213. 
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Boone, Daniel, 16, 17, 18. 

Boone, George, 14, 16, 17. 
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Boone, Joseph, 16. 
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Boone, William, 16. 

Boorns, Arthur, 92. 

Boorns, James, 92. 

Boss, Daniel C., 112, 113, 181. 

Bowers, George, 91. 

Bowers, George, 90. 

Bowman, Caspear, 89. 

Bowne, Capt. John, 15. 

Bows, James, 91. 

Boyd, John, 86. 

Boyd, John, 92. 

Boyd, Leonard, 155. 

Boyd, William, 92. 

Boys, Allen, 88. 





Bracken, Charles F., 265. 
Brackney, John, 87. 

Braddock, Gen., 252. 

Braden, William, 92. 
Bradford, Maj. John B., 100. 
Bradford, William, 96, 99, 100. 
Bratherton, Robert, 86. 
Breck, Capt. Edward Y., 135. 
Breckeney, Jno., 91. 
Breckeney, Mathias, 91. 
Brewster, William, 96, 97, 101. 
Briggs, Amy, 27. 

Bright, Jesse D., 227, 228. 
Britt, Dan’l., 93. 

Broday, William, 91. 
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Brombaugh, Gorg, 88. 
Brooks, Charles, 92. 
Brotherton, Robart, 86. 


Brown, Major, A. M., 130, 134, 
139. 

Brown, Arthur, 91. 

Brown, John, 86. 

Brown, John D., 130. 

Brown, Judge Marshall, 130. 

Brown, Michl., 88. 


Brown, Thomas, 130. 
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Brugealt, J. S. M.de, 86. 
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266, 268, 269, 270. 
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Butler, Richard, 86. 
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Butz, E. M., 196. 
Byerly, Frederick, 92. 
Byers, Mrs., 154. 


111, 112, 
263, 265, 


114. 
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Campbell, John, 187, 188, 271, 
273, 274. 
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Canon, John, 21, 23. 
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262. 
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Connor, John, 92. 

Conrad, John, 38. 

Contrecour, 252. 

Cook, Jacob W., 5. 
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Coventry, David, 86. 
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Cowan, John, 88. 

Cox, Martin, 90. 
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Craft, James, 155. 

Craft, James, 155. 

Crage, Samuel, 89. 

Craig, Daniel, 88. 

Craig, Isaac, 86. 

Craig, Isaac, 243. 

Craig, John, 87. 

Craig, Thos., 87. 
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